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stitute the ‘‘ Portsmouth 
Navy Yard,”’ until ceded 
to the United States gov- 
ernment, were a portion 





of the state of Maine, and were very 
early known as ‘‘Puddington islands,”’ 
being occupied by a man named Pud- 
dington previous to 1639. After 1645 
both islands were known as the Fer- 
nald islands, named after the Fernald 
family who were granted the same ac- 
cording to the following deed in the 
York County records : 


** These 


Vines, 


presents, 
Steward 


witness, that I, Richard 
General of the Province of 
Mayne, have given and granted unto Tho. Fur- 
nell, the Soun of Renald Furnell of Piscataqua 
River, Chieurgeon for and in behalf of Sir Far- 
dinando Gorges Knt. and proprietor of Sd Prov 
ince of Mayne, Two islands lying and being on 
the north east side of Piscataqua River afore- 
said, commonly called or known by the name 
of Puddington islands, the said Thos. Furnell 
yielding and paying inn to the Sd Farden Gor 
ges, his heirs and assigns two shillings and six 
pence yearly. Given under my hand this third 
day of May 1645. Richard Vines.”’ 


One of the very interesting spots in 
what is now called ‘‘ Seavy’s island’’ 
(the first Seavy owning any portion of 
the island was Stephen, who had a 
deed of sixteen acres in 1721), is the 
little Fernald cemetery, presumed to 
be not far from the early Fernald 


homestead. It is not far from the 
‘‘ Spanish graves,’’ both being close 
to the water and facing New Castle 
and the mouth of the Piscataqua. 
In this little family cemetery one well 
preserved Welch slate headstone, still 
defying the ravages of time, is to the 
memory of ‘‘ Elizabeth Eastwick, wife 
of Captain Stephen Eastwick, who 
died in the year 1714.’’ She was one 
of the seven daughters of Thomas and 
Temperance Fernald, the original 
owner of the islands. It is hoped that 
Uncle Sam as present owner will never 
disturb the last resting-place of the 
early pioneers of this region, and that 
some of the numerous and wealthy 
Fernalds will suitably enclose the 
same. 

During the early settlement of New 
Hampshire, Portsmouth, as the only 
seaport town of the colony or state, 
became prominent for its wealth and 
enterprise, and, until the revolution 
created by the introduction of canals 
and railroads, it was to New Hamp- 
shire what Boston is to-day. Although 
her commerce has largely disappeared, 
yet state pride is continually centered 
there on account of the growing im- 
portance of the place as a naval sta- 
tion. Through the earnest and un- 
tiring watchfulness of our senators 
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and] representatives in Washington, 
this navy yard is kept abreast of the 
times in naval construction and mod- 
ern improvements. The building of 
one of the largest and best permanent 
dry docks in the world, here marks a 
new era in the history of the yard, 
and the last and only objection to the 
place as a first-class naval station was 
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mouth, N. H., Charlestown, Mass., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Gossport, Va.’’ 
A survey and estimate was made by 
Loammi Baldwin of Boston, and al- 
though the estimated cost for a stone 
dry dock at Portsmouth was the low- 
est—$350,000—this location was ig- 
nored, and the stone dock in Charles- 
town was built in 1833 at a cost of 








Hon. Jacob 


removed when congress enacted a law 
appropriating sufficient money ($749,- 
000) for ‘the cutting away of the ob- 
struction in the harbor's entrance, 
called ‘‘ Henderson’s point.’’ 

As early as 1826 congress passed a 
resolution directing the president ‘‘ to 
cause an examination and accurate 
survey to be made by a skilful engi- 
neer for a site for a dry dock at Ports- 





H. 





Gallinger. 


$550,000; the one in Gossport ( Nor- 
folk, Va.), at a cost of $900,000, and 
Mr. Baldwin was appointed engineer 
to superintend both docks. The 
Portsmouth yard had to wait until 
1852, when the wooden floating dock 
which is now in use and cost complete 
almost $750,000, was built, and the 
project to build a stone dock deferred 
until the present time, when Ports- 
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Ferdam birdseye vow 





Coffer-dam under construction at the mouth of 
broke away beyond the far-off angle to be seen 


mouth possesses one of the finest, larg- 
est, and safest stone dry docks in the 
world, for which the people of New 
Hampshire should feel grateful to the 
persistency and untiring work of Sen- 
ators Chandler and Gallinger. 


the proposed new dry dock, and which recently 
in the illustration. Photographed March 8, 1900 


January 
ger 


21, 1892, Senator Gallin- 
introduced a bill ‘‘ for the con- 
struction of a new wooden dry dock 
at the United States navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,’’ following it with a 


very exhaustive account of the his- 











Site of the new dry dock, showing the bridge connecting Savage's island, taken May 19, 1900. 
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toric seaport and of the old wooden 
dock built in 1852, giving facts and 
figures concerning the large outlays 
for other yards, and finishing with the 
following forcible questions: ‘‘ Why 
is it that Portsmouth cannot have a 
new dock as well as the rest, and 
especially as well as Norfolk or Port 
Royal? Why is it that this yard is 


NAVY YARD. 

quent speech on the history of the 
navy yard and the importance of a 
new dry dock. 

The dock project at that time failed, 
as Senator Gallinger made another 
speech May 2, 1896, on an amend- 
ment made by him to a pending bill 
which read thus: ‘‘ For construction 
of a dry dock at the Portsmouth navy 

















Hon. William E. Chandler. 


almost closed and depleted of all ma- 
terial while there are millions being 
spent at Norfolk and $500,000 being 
expended at Port Royal preparatory to 
opening a navy yardthere? I trust 
Mr. President that the bill may receive 
prompt and careful consideration at 
the hands of the naval committee.’’ 
In the following April Senator Chand- 
ler from the naval committee reported 
favorably on the bill, making an elo- 


yard of such size, design, and material 
as may be determined by the secre- 
tary of the navy, $600,000, of which 
$100,000 shall be immediately availa- 
ble.’’ The senator made an able 
speech in support of his amendment, 
but for the time did not convince the 
senate, as the amendment was ruled 
out of order. During his speech he 
brought out the facts that during the 
past twelve years there were sixty-one 
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vessels built or in the course of con- 
struction, and we possessed only six 
docks that were fit to receive a ship 
to be cleaned or repaired. He made 
the following comparison of our con- 
dition in the matter of dry docks with 
some of the European nations: ‘* All 
maritime nations in modern times 
have recognized this necessity. Eng- 
land and France, with their limited 
coast line, possess respectively forty- 
three and thirty-four dry docks, and 
both nations are constantly adding to 
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He also, in the course of his re- 
marks, anticipated the condition the 
government might be placed in time 
of war, but a few years having elapsed 
since we had to send a war vessel to 
Halifax to be docked and cleaned, in 
the following words: ‘‘It should be 
borne in mind that when the emer- 
gency comes the nation will need dry 
docks and that badly. The lack of 
them in an emergency will cost us 
more than the construction of a hun- 
dred docks, and in no place can a dock 
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Site of dock partly excavated, showing the numerous steam drills used for blasting, May 2, 1901. 


the number. There are now com- 
pleted at the Portsmouth (England) 
dock yard eighteen docks, and several 
in process of construction or projected. 
They range from 200 to 650 feet in 
length, and some of them are capable 
of accommodating ships drawing forty 
feet of water. A contingency may 
easily arise in the case of ships dam- 
aged in action. Only two of our 
naval stations are provided with more 
than one dock, Norfolk having two 
and New York three, one of which is 
yet uncompleted.”’ 


do better service and be more econom- 
ically constructed than in the time- 
honored Portsmouth navy yard, for it 
must be remembered that in the time 
of war the larger portion of our fleet 
would be concentrated on the coast 
from Virginia to Maine, the territory 
embracing all the larger cities which 
would become the objective point of 
the enemy. Dry docks are therefore 
necessary in the vicinity, in order that 
vessels can be immediately repaired.”’ 

In the year 1897, the navy depart- 
ment appointed a board to consider 
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the subject of dry docks required by 
the government, and from its report it 
appears that Portsmouth was entirely 
ignored as a feasible place for a dry 
dock. The board consisted of Com- 
modore F. M. Bunce, Commodore F. 
E. Chadwick, Naval Constructor Rob- 
ert B. Dashiell, and Chas. W. Parks 
(the latter the only civil engineer on 
the board, and its recorder, now in 
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an ideal dock. Here are found all the 
requisites of a site for a dry dock and 
additional protection against gun fire 
can be readily secured by mine fields 
covered by batteries at Winthrop 
point and to its northward.”’ 

It is singular how ‘‘ boards’’ can 
see blemishes and beauty where ordi- 
nary people discern nothing. The 
board forgot to note that Gerrish 





Hon. Henry E. Burnham. 


charge of the department of yards and 
docks in Charlestown, Mass., navy 
yard, and reputed to be the designer 
of the Portsmouth and Boston dry 
docks). The board gave its judgment 
against Portsmouth, as follows: ‘‘ This 
yard and dock are exposed to gun fire 
from the sea, and are situated on a 
river whose tidal currents are very 
strong and whose channel is tortuous. 
But in Boston everything is found for 


island (now ‘‘ Fort Foster’’) New 
Castle (‘‘ Fort Constitution’’), and 
Jaffery’s point, in Portsmouth harbor 
front could be and are now fortified 
by the government. But other coun- 
sel prevailed, and Portsmouth, ex- 
posed to gun fire and with its tortuous 
channel, will soon see completed Un- 
cle Sam’s finest dock. 

The members of the board went to 
Europe on receipt of an order from 
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the then 


navy, 


acting secretary of the 
Theodore Roosevelt, and re- 
ported as to the number of docks, 
their construction and material. Eng- 
land had at that time in Chatham 
thirteen government dry docks and 
two locks; in Portsmouth,she had 
sixteen dry docks and three locks; at 
Plymouth she had seven dry docks ; 
at Keyham, three; at Pembroke, 
one; and numbers have been added 
since. She has also docks in Halifax, 
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docks were a poor investment and 
should not be considered other than a 
temporary expedient, granite was 
substituted for wood in every in- 
stance. The wisdom of this can be 
readily seen by a comparison of the 
stone dry dock built in Boston at a 
cost of $550,000, over seventy years 
ago, with the present wooden dock in 
Portsmouth which was built about 
fifty years ago, at a cost of $750,000. 
It does not require much business ex- 

















View showing section of stone work at altars and slides, September 3, 1902 


Malta, and India. France had then 
thirty-six dry docks, the United States 
had eleven, and only three of them 
stone. 

Finally, when congress had passed 
a law authorizing the building of a 
number of wooden docks, Portsmouth 
was selected as the place where one 
How- 
contracts 
were entered into, through the per- 
sistency of Rear Admiral Endicott, 
who thoroughly believed that wooden 


of the largest should be built. 


ever, before some of the 


perience to perceive that in building 
a structure like a dry dock the cheap- 
est «naterial is that which is the least 
liable to rot or rust. 

The Portsmouth dock now almost 
completed occupies the channel that 
formerly lay between the navy yard 
The 
contract was let to Mr. John Pierce 
of New York city, for the sum of 
$1,070,0c0, and was to be completed 
Its entire inside 
length is seven hundred and fifty feet, 


islands— Dennet’s and Seavy’s. 


in thirty months. 
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which is about the length of the Bos- 
ton dock, and its entire inside width 
is one hundred and thirty feet, which 
is about twenty feet more than the 
Boston dock, and it is thirty-nine feet 
in depth from coping to floor of dock. 
In its construction there 
cubic yards of cut granite which came 
principally from the state of Maine, 
from Mount Desert, Fox island, 
Sprucehead, Biddeford, and Frank- 
fort (Mount Waldo); though a large 


is 20,500 
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18,000 cubic yards of concrete, a ma- 
terial composed of one part Portland 
cement, two parts sand, and four 
parts broken stone, to form the bed 
under the granite floor, and make the 
base and backing of the sides or altars 
of the dock. It required about 43,- 
ooo barrels of Portland cement (400 
pounds to the barrel) for the entire 
masonry. It required the blasting 
and hauling away of 166,000 cubic 
yards of rock to make the necessary 








View taken from mouth of dock, showing a section of the dock in progress of construction, giv- 
ing a good view of the large traveling cranes and the many derricks on the floor of the dock, 


October 7, 1902. 


quantity of the dark stone came from 
Cape Ann, Mass. About half of the 
granite was brought in the rough 
state, and cut in the sheds erected on 
the grounds for the purpose, the re- 
mainder being delivered all cut and 
ready to be laid in the structure when 
it arrived. The stone-cutters were 
principally Americans, a small num- 
ber being Italians, Englishmen, and 
Scotchmen. The wages paid them 
averaged about three dollars per 
eight-hour day. It required about 





space to form the dock, the entire 
foundation being a quarry which had 
to be blasted into shape. The number 
of unskilled laborers employed on the 
dock was very large, and they were 
principally from Italy, their pay aver- 
aging about $1.60 per day. The 


government employed six inspectors 
to see that the workmanship and ma- 
terials furnished by the contractor 
were equal to the specifications under 
contract and their pay ranged from 
$3.25 to $5.52 per day. 
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The building of the immense dock, 
and the cutting away of the abrupt 
protusion in the channel, called Hen- 
derson’s point, were the most impor- 
tant events in connection with the 
development of the yard as a naval 
station. Henderson’s point, so called, 
was owned in 1730 and 1732 by 
John and William Henderson. John 
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The risky undertaking of cutting 
out Henderson’s point was let by 
contract to the Massachusetts Con- 
tracting Co. of which O. W. Nor- 
cross, the celebrated builder, is the 
principal owner, the amount of the 
contract being $749,000, which comes 
from the naval appropriation, and 
was urged vigorously to congress by 

















Hon. Frank Jones. 


Henderson was the son of Sarah Fer- 
nald, whose father owned the island 
originally, and the Hendersons owned 
and deeded sixteen acres in 1732, 
and it is presumed that they lived 
close to the now famous point that 
retains their name and which for 
ages will be called after some of the 
early toilers on this rocky and dan- 
gerous coast. 


the then secretary, John D. Long. 
It has been under way during the 
past fifteen months, and is about 
fifty per cent. completed. It in- 
creases the narrow channel in width 
three hundred and fifty feet, and is to 
be blasted away to a depth of thirty- 
five feet under low water. This im- 
provement makes almost a straight 
entrance into the harbor, and what 
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Henderson’s point at the commencement of the excavation, showing the channel since then 
filled in, October 7, 1902. 


changes in the extreme currents of the 
river, from the increased flow of 
water it will make, is as yet problem- 
atical. This vast improvement was 
urged strongly by all the officials of 


the navy department, and wich all 


the professional prestige of Rear Ad- 
miral Mordecai T. Endicott, who is 
chief of the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the navy department. The engineers 
of the army, who have charge of the 
river and harbor 


outlays, reported 








. Sawa 








View of Henderson’s point from the reservoir, showing derricks and machinery and a portion 
of the land reclaimed by the excavated rock, June 29, 1903. 
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against the taking away of Hender- 
son’s point in the following manner 
(from the report of G. L. Gillespie, 
colonel of the corps of engineers): 
‘‘By the preceding indorsement it 
appears that the improvement is not 
worthy of being made by the United 
States for the benefit of the commer- 
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Secretary Long, replying to Secre- 
tary Root as to the report of Engineer 
Gillespie, submits the following from 
the report of Admiral Endicott on the 
improvement : ‘‘ The bureau has given 
careful consideration to the subject ot 
the removal of a portion of Henderson’s 


point, Portsmouth harbor, and has 








Ex-Secretary of the Navy John D. Long. 


cial interests of the port.”” And he 
concludes by saying: ‘‘ The lan- 
guage of the naval commander is very 
guarded, and it is assumed that he 
would have recommended the im- 
provement in unmistakable terms had 
he deemed it necessary for naval 
purposes. In view of the foregoing, 
the improvement is not recom- 
mended.’’ 


received a copy of the correspondence 
referred to by Col. Gillespie. In this 
correspondence the commandant 
(Admiral Remey) of the station made 
no recommendation in the matter, 
but the bureau does not regard that 
as conclusive that he did not consider 
such an improvement desirable or 
even necessary. The navigation of 
this portion of the channel, which is 
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between the Portsmouth navy yard 
and the lower harbor, is well known 
to be difficult, if not dangerous, for the 
large battleships of the navy. The 
current at this point is exceedingly 
swift, except immediately at the turn 
of the tide. As a matter of fact, 
none of the battleships have passed 
up to the Portsmouth navy yard, the 
commanders of these vessels prefer- 
ring to undergo the inconvenience of 
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that navigation at the point named 
should be improved, on account of 
its value to the naval service. If 
this be not done, the dry dock refer- 
red to will not be available for a 
large number of the most important 
vessels of the naval service, and the 
usefulness of this yard will be largely 
impaired.”’ 

A bill introduced by Senator Gal- 
linger for the improvement at Hen- 











Henderson’s point, showing the rock excavation, about sixty feet in depth and carried to near the 
water line on three sides, September 1, 1903. 


retaining the ships in the lower 
harbor and receiving coal and other 
supplies by lighters, rather than in- 
cur the risks of passing through the 
channel at Henderson’s point. The 
government has under construction 
at this navy yard one of the largest 
dry docks recently authorized by 
congress, which was required to be 
not less than seven hundred feet in 
length, and evidently intended to fit 
this yard for handling in dock the 
largest vessels in the service. The 


bureau considers it very necessary 
G. M.—6 


derson’s point was passed in the 
senate, but met its death in the con- 
ference committee on river and 
harbor outlays. No sooner had the 
senator met defeat in one direction, 
than he faced another and immedi- 
ately introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the naval committee, and 
passed, and after a lengthy struggle 
with the conference committee of 
the house, was agreed to and passed 
both houses finally, and the great 
improvement, dreamed of for years 


in Portsmouth, but its realization 
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Showing the length of dock from the bow, with the uncompleted mouth in the distance, June 29, 
1903. 


hardly hoped for, came to pass, and 
its benefits will be far-reaching and 
beneficial for ages to the historic 
city by the sea. 

The navy yard is being prepared 


for a first-class station as fast as plans 
and contracts can be executed, andin 
a few years will be an entirely new 
creation, equipped with all modern 
appliances in machinery, and when 














Part of dry dock near the bow, showing large crane and the equipment building, July 31, 1903. 
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its dock is completed will be able to 
meet all requirements in the line of 
repairing any of the immense war- 
ships owned by the government. 

A modern coal pocket, made of 
steel, having a capacity of 10,000 
tons, and about completed at a cost 
of $100,000, is being built by Snare 
& Trieste, the 


well-known steel 
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Snare & Trieste company for what 
will be the most improved govern- 
ment prison in the United States, 
if not in the world. 

The new general store, one of the 
most elaborate buildings in the yard, 
is now under construction by the gen- 
eral contracting firm of O’Brien & 


Hoolihan of Syracuse, New York, 




















John 
York 
The buildings now under con- 
tract and in the course of construc- 
tion will cost over $450,000. 


structural contractors of 
city. 


New 


Plans 
are prepared for quay walls to extend 
from the dock entrance, and for 
buildings, which will soon be in the 
market for estimates, 
more than $400,000 
Contracts are also 


that will cost 
to complete. 
made with the 


Peirce 


The firm 
has put up other large buildings for 
the government in this yard and in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

A thoroughly-equipped standard 
gauge railroad connected with the 
B. & M. system extends to all parts 
of the yard, where shops and improve- 
ments require freight. A new dock 
must soon be built of a small size, so 


and will cost $150,000, 
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that all classes of vessels can be taken 
care of. The location of the new 
dock is talked of as to be built close 
to the present stone dock, so that the 
pumping machinery of one can take 
care of both, making a large saving 
in the matter of dock expense. 

It is estimated that the increased 
area of land made by filling in be- 
yond the water line with the ex- 
cavated material from the new dock 
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receive no set back at the hands of 
Secretary Moody. 

It is proper to mention in this con- 
nection some of the prominent men 
directly connected with the dock con- 
struction. Mordecai T. Endicott, 
rear admiral and the first civil en- 
gineer in the navy to receive that 
rank, chief of the bureau of yards 
and docks, is entitled to the respect 
of every lover of solidity and per- 














View taken from entrance of dock, showing construction of entrance, derricks, etc., about a month 
before the breaking of the coffer-dam at this point, upturning derricks, engines, and boilers, 


and strewing all over the floor. 


and Henderson’s point, will exceed 
thirty acres, making a yard upwards 
of two hundred acres, entirely sur- 
rounded by water, all of which can 
be utilized for naval purposes. 

Those who have the interest of the 
Portsmouth navy yard at heart must 
be grateful for the great interest 
taken by ex-secretary of the navy, 
John D. Long, and his assistants, in 
the advancement of everything per- 
taining to the naval service, and 
which, from every indication, will 


September 1, 1903. 


manency in engineering projects. 
He proved with convincing argument 
the poor economy of building dry 
docks of wood, and, in the face of the 
interests and the arguments advanced 
by those in the wooden dock busi- 
ness, succeeded in having the govern- 
ment construct all their docks of en- 
during material. About twenty 
years ago he was stationed in Ports- 
mouth, and in turn has been in all 
the yards, knows their different facil- 
ities, and is able to treat each impar- 
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tially. He was born in New Jersey 
in 1844, and comes from the Endicott 
family who furnished the first gover- 
nor to the colony of Massachusetts. 
He graduated in 1868 as civil engi- 
neer from the Rensseleer Polytechnic 
institute, Troy, N. Y. In 1872 he 
assistant engineer at the 
League island navy yard and during 


became 
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and the most of the important civil 
engineering works done by the gov- 
ernment in recent years. He was 
appointed in 1895 by President Cleve- 
land the naval member of the Nic- 
araguan Canal commission. Before 
his time all the heads or chiefs of the 
civil engineering department of the 
government were admirals or captains 





Rear Admiral Mordecai T. Endicott, U. S. N. 


the same year was commissioned a 
full civil engineer, in the United 
States navy, serving laterat New Lon- 
don, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Port Royal, 
and New York. He was engineer in 
charge of the Norfolk dry dock, com- 
pleted in 1889. In. 1890 he was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer to the 
bureau of yards and docks. He de- 
signed the Puget Sound dry dock 


_placed 


trained in the science of navigation 
and war, and it is due to practical 
administering of the business of the 
navy by Secretary John D. Long that 
the important interests of the yards 
and docks of the government were 
for good in the hands of 
trained, experienced civil engineers, 
with Mordecai T. Endicott as its first 
representative chief. 
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View showing wooden dry dock, built in 1852, having a vessel docked (U.S. S. Vixen), Kittery 
and Badger’s island in the distance, October 7, 1901. 


Probably there is no man connected 
with the Portsmouth navy yard that 
has worked harder and given more 
hours for the interest of the govern- 
ment than Civil Engineer Luther E. 
Gregory. About five years ago he 
commenced at the yard without much 


help, and he has brought the entire 
works to the condition they are in 
to-day. Through his business tact 
and genial disposition the many inter- 
ests that have to deal with the gov- 
ernment are kept in a state of peace, 
and the immense business of the yards 
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The wooden, floating dry dock at her moorage, showing store building and Portsmouth at the 
‘ distance. 
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and docks has been carried on with- 
out the least friction. He was born 
in Newark, N. J., January 9, 1872. 
Graduating from the School of Mines, 
Columbia university, with the degree 
of civil engineer in 1893, he engaged, 
until 1897, in instructing in engineer- 
ing work as assistant to the professor 
of mechanical engineering in the Co- 
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sity. In 1896 and 1897 he was engaged 
in the department of public works of 
New York city as an engineer. He 
entered the navy as a civil engineer 
in 1898, and has done a large amount 
of special duty since, from New Or- 
leans to Portsmouth, especially on 
dry docks, both floating and station- 
ary, and on dock pumping machinery. 





Lieutenant Luther 


He 
engaged on the sewerage system of 
Orange, N. J., and as assistant in the 
U.S. Geological Survey, on surveys 


lumbia university. was also 


in New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New York. He was also engaged on 
the water-works of Staten Island, 
New York, and as instructor in sur- 
veying and practical astronomy in the 
summer schools of Columbia univer- 


E 


Gregory, U.S. N. 


His great ambition now is to see com- 
pleted the great new dock with which 
he has become so closely and dili- 
gently connected from its inception 
until the present time. 

The government has been fortunate 
in having for a contractor for the dock 
one of the prominent builders of this 
country, Mr. John 
York city. 


New 
Owning a large quarry 


Peirce of 
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The Spanish warship, Reina Mercedes, soon after arriving from Cuba. 


in Frankfort, Maine, and interested 
as agent in nearly all the large quar- 
ries in that state, he was enabled to 
furnish the immense quantity of 
granite required for this undertaking 
and carry on work upon other large 
structures in granite in all parts of the 


country. Mr. Peirce is now in the 
prime of life and is considered one of 
the ablest granite contractors in this 
country. He is a native of Maine, 
getting his early training in the 
granite business from his father, who 
was the senior member of one of the 














The inclosed plot containing the graves of thirty-one Spaniards who died during the period that 
the Spanish prison was established on the island. 
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prominent granite firms of Maine in ciated by the casual observer. 


the last generation, Pierce & Rowe of 
Frankfort. 

The person who has patiently and 
quietly brought the great undertaking 
to its present state, in all its details, 
is Mr. Lee Treadwell, the superin- 
tendent and civil engineer in charge 


of the entire work for Mr. John 
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Mr. 
Treadwell was born in the state of 
Texas in 1864. He was brought to 
the state of Arkansas at the age of 
two years and raised there; gradu- 
ated at the University of Kansas in 
1888, receiving the degree of civil en- 
gineer. He was employed by J. A. L. 
Waddell, consulting bridge engineer 





Lee Treadwell, C. E. 


Genera uperintendent of th 


Peirce. The problem of putting in 
coffer-dams and fencing in the site of 
the dock from the ocean at the two 
ends; of the building of the machin- 
ery to carry on the work in its differ- 
ent stages; the handling of hundreds 
of men and directing his assistants ; 
the keeping of so many different fac- 
tors in the line of economy, is a tre- 
mendous labor and cannot be appre- 


new a 


iryd r John Petr 


of Kansas City, Mo., from 1888 to 
1897. During this period he was 
connected with the designing and 
construction of some of the largest 
bridges in the West, notably a bridge 
across the Missouri river at Sioux 
City, Iowa, costing $1,250,000, and 
one across the Missouri at East 
Omaha, Neb., the latter containing 
the largest swing draw span in the 
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world. He has had a large experi- 
ence in bridge and elevatea railroad 
construction and subaqueous founda- 
tions for bridges and other structures. 
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and eventually the government will 
own the entire water plant. 

The Hon. A. F. Howard is another 
untiring worker in behalf of the yard 

















New water stand-pipe, showing the ‘‘ Wentworth ”’ at the distance. 


Since November, 1899, he has been 
in the employ of John Peirce on the 
Portsmouth dry dock. 

Among the residents of Portsmouth 
who have taken an active part in ad- 
vocating and advancing the merits of 
the harbor asa naval station during the 
past twenty-five years, none were more 
conspicuousand energeticthan the late 
Frank Jones. No labor nor expense 
were spared by him to advance every 
project that pertained to the welfare 
of the city of Portsmouth, and one of 
his last achievements was to bring a 
water supply to the navy yard from a 
distance of ten or twelve miles, and at 
an enormous expense, realizing, in 
his business foresight, that the neces- 
sity existed and would pay a safe 
income on the investment. The sys- 
tem is nowin use throughout the yard 


and its employees. For years he has 
been the trusted adviser to the men 
who are foremost in Washington and 
New Hampshire, interested in having 
the state’s prestige, both historic and 
material, sustained in old Portsmouth, 
whose patriotic history is second to 
that of no other port in the country. 
He is at present prominently men- 
tioned as a candidate for governor on 
the Republican ticket, and would 
make a notable addition to the many 
able men who have filled the office of 
governor of our state. 

Mr. Justin V. Hanscom is another 
Portsmouth man, who, during the 
past generation, has exerted himself 
and exercised as much force of char- 


acter in the developing of Ports- 


mouth’s interests as any man in the 
city. 


He was the confidential friend 
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and discreet counselor in whom the 
late Frank Jones placed implicit con- 
fidence. He is modest to an extreme, 
an untiring worker, and by those who 
know him, he is considered an un- 
flinching friend, and as far as possible 
he is following the policy of Mr. 
Jones where the interests of the navy 
yard are concerned. 

Another prominent figure interested 
in the welfare of Portsmouth is the 
Hon. Calvin Page, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the state and a man whose 
friends and foes are always certain 
where to find him. His influence is 
felt in every interest of the city, and 
his voice and counsel is always ready 
to advance the interests of the navy 
yard. 

The limited space allowed for this 
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repairing and equipping of the many 
government vessels which are contin- 
ually sent there. From the command- 
ant of the yard, Captain Goodrich, 
down through all the chiefs of the 
different departments, each in his line 
is working diligently to the end that 
all classes of work done at this station 
shall be despatched as quickly and 
economically as at any other yard. 
From every indication the Ports- 
mouth navy yard is intended to be 
one of the great naval stations of the 
country. Its climate is unsurpassed 
at any station on the Atlantic coast. 
For an unobstructed channel at all 
seasons and conditions of weather 
and for a depth of water where thé 
largest war vessel can be docked at 
the lowest tide, the United States at 

















New $100,000 equipment building at the head of the dock, having Concord granite for trimmings, 
June 29, 1903. 


article will not permit a more extended 
account of the men interested in, and 
the immense work being carried on, 
at the yard, in connection with the 


present utilizes nothing to equal it. 
What has in the past worked against 
its advancement will in the near 
future be the reason for its greatness— 








‘*not being a port of commercial im- 
portance.’’ It has already been de- 
bated that some of the navy yards are 
more valuable for commercial pur- 
poses, and pressure from business 
interests will induce the governinent 














The immense shears used to load and unload 
boilers and heavy machinery on board war 
vessels, March 14, 1901. 


to seek locations better fitted by nature 
to handle the sea monsters of the 
future where ‘‘ commercial interests ’’ 
need not be crippled by the encroach- 
ments of the navy, and the time is 
coming when the representatives in 
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Washington from the Granite state 
will not be compelled to continually 
be in a state of ‘‘ eternal vigilance ’’ to 
keep her old historic seaport in a 
commanding place in the service of 
Uncle Sam. 

It is within the writer’s memory 
that statesmen, from the platform, 
have proclaimed the invincibility of a 
nation having thirty-seven millions of 
people. He also remembers when 
William E. Chandler and the great 
ship builder, John Roach, proved that 
this country could build war ships of 
steel, and launched the ‘‘ New Navy.”’ 
We now hear it proudly proclaimed 
that we are a nation of eighty mil- 
lions of people. Such an increase in 
population, without the aid of can- 
non, has not had a parallel in history, 
and is distancing the mental strides 
of our greatest leaders. He that will 
enjoy life forty years from now will be 
one of a nation of 140,000,000 of 
people; and the government, in order 
to maintain its greatness and, possess- 
ing the greatest means of naval war- 
fare in the world, need not be urged 
to do justice to the old patriotic town 
that made the ship and the flag and 
bid Paul Jones God-speed when 
he unfurled the beauties of ‘‘ Old 
Glory ’’ before the despots of Europe ; 
as then all available space in the navy 
yard will be utilized for the uses and 
purposes of the navy; and the engi- 
neers and statesmen of to-day, who 
are not planning and meditating on 
the needs of 140,000,000 people in 
the next fifty years, are not heeding 
the lessons of the past. 

















REMEMBER. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


When dull, dark day to dull, dark day succeeds 

And skies forever weep on sodden earth, 

When there’s no hint of gladness or of mirth 
To break the spell, no call for stirring deeds ; 
When brooding care all soaring thought impedes, 

When love seems dead and life of little worth, 

When fires are smouldering low at heart and hearth, 
When meaningless seem theories and creeds— 
We should remember that in life’s see-saw 

It takes but little weight to tilt the beam— 
And, quick as thought, may fall the needed straw 

And we swing lightly to the height supreme. 
Then all these horrors of the depths will fade 
Just like the stuff of which bad dreams are made. 


THE LAKES OF NORTHWOOD. 
By Winnie M. Watson. 


My native town, I love to tell thy charm ; 
Right royal are thy gifts from Nature’s hand. 
Here she bestows for all earth’s woes a balm, 
O fairest spot in all our favored land! 
Thy beauteous lakes, bright gems set deep in green, 
Amid dark forests beam upon our sight ; 
The morning-glories tint their silver sheens, 
The evening gilds all with its amber light. 


REFRAIN: 


Northwood, thy lakes are fair to view 
As any sheet of azure hue 

That in the old world’s classic lands 
Reflect the stars in heaven’s blue. 


O half score woodsy ponds that we call ours! 
Ye bring sweet peace to many a troubled heart ; 
Your coves, all lily-lined, your fern-fringed bowers, 
Lure one to rest from all the world apart. 
The light and shade, the purple, green, and gold, 
That round your verdant margins meet our eyes 
Seem rare as dreamed-of tints we may behold 
The first glad morn we spend in paradise. 
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By C. 


stranger who visits 
the summit of Putney’s 
hill, or Mt. Putney, in 








the gate of the ancient 
cemetery, will hardly conceive that 


here was once the center of the 
township. Yet time has here so 
changed the aspect of local things 
that the evidences of population are 
mainly reduced to the graves that 
occupy the sepulchral enclosure. Yet 
here centers local history, full of the 
lights and shades of human expe- 
rience that vividly attract the atten- 
tion of the recorder. ~ 

If the stranger walks a little to the 
north, by the angle of two roads, in a 
northeasterly aspect, he notices a 
tablet that marks the site of Putney’s 
garrison, built in consequence of King 
George’s war, noted as having begun 
in 1744; if he continues a few steps 
further, at the junction of two high- 
ways, in a southwesterly aspect, he 
observes the dilapidated parsonage of 
the Rev. James Scales, the first min- 
ister of Hopkinton, ordained in 1757, 
and the tablet 
same. These two sites, both deserted 
of inhabitants, arid one occupied by 
only a ruin of a habitation, are his- 
torically associated with one of the 
brightest families that ever found a 
residence in Hopkinton. 

Nathaniel Rowell and Judith Morse, 
of Southampton, Mass., were the 
domestic progenitors of the household 


in memoriam of the 


Cc. 
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that found ultimate representation 
upon the two identified, historic sites 
on Putney’s hill. Nathaniel Rowell, 
born in 1745, lived on the site of Put- 
ney’s garrison, where he appears to 
have died in 
later his son, 


1823; earlier he, and 
Moses, lived in the 
Scales parsonage, where Moses died, 
an aged man, in 1850. 

The Rowells were farmers, but in- 
clined to mechanics. Their intelli- 
gence was productive and also con- 
structive. Among the descendants 
of Nathaniel Rowell and Judith 
Morse, it may safely be said there 
was not an intellectually dull one. 
Certain of them became noted for 
scholarship, and others as capable 
men of business. The Rowells also 
in a large measure illustrated the 
philosophic mind. They had reasons 
for things, and were not contented to 
rest in mere theoretical assumption. 
Perhaps one of the brightest of these 
Rowells was Benjamin, a grandson of 
Nathaniel Rowell and Judith Morse, 
and achild of their son, Abel Rowell, 
and Susanna Merrill. Benjamin 
Rowell was the ‘‘star in eclipse,’’ 
who furnished the material of this 
narrative. A young man of brilliant 


intellect, skilful at his calling, he 
became a lunatic and died in an in- 
sane asylum. The history of Benja- 
min Rowell suggests profitable de- 
ductions in more than one depart- 
ment of reflection. 

Some men pass into history. Others 
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are reserved for tradition. In the tive. He had an instinct of original- 
recognition of the intelligent world, ity. This is an important fact in this 
some men are put upon record, and connection. Upon it turns the sad 


the facts of their lives and deeds are 
In the 
thoughtless society, 
others are remembered only by per- 


made permanently manifest. 
indifference of 


sonal reminiscences and popular de- 
scriptions of their being and acts. 
Benjamin Rowell belongs in a large 


measure to the class whose memory 


history of his career. By the study 
of his life, one is led to see how dan- 
gerous is to have a 
broader comprehension of subjects 
than is always allotted to individuals. 

Benjamin Rowell became by voca- 
tion a carpenter. It is asserted that, 


according to the custom of his time, 


it sometimes 





Old parsonage, built for the Rev 


James Scales, ordained 1757, and subsequently occupied by the 


Rowell family. 


is traditional. As an alleged crimi- 


nal and adjudged lunatic, he is upon, 


record; as a man and member of 
society, he is mainly the property of 
tradition. 

It were little to say that Benjamin 
Rowell, born in 1792, was intelligent, 
industrious, and by 


genius a me- 


chanic. Yet he was nervous, sensi- 
tive, and predisposed to insanity. 
The latter of these statements is of 
essential consideration in this narra- 


he served a regular apprenticeship. 
When he had learned his trade, his 
first test of original competency was 
made. He was sent into the forest 
to fell trees, shape timbers, and con- 
struct the frame of a meeting-house. 
In this experience, he accomplished 
atask that was never before per- 
formed in Hopkinton, to say the least. 

Previously to this exploit of Benja- 
min Rowell, all the buildings erected 
in general had been framed by 








’ 


‘*scribe’’ rule. The essential feat- 
ure of this method of framing was 
comparison. A model stick of timber 
was made, and then other similar 
sticks were patterned after it. This 
operation was repeated in different 
departments of the construction. In 
the whole process of constructing a 
frame, very little attention was paid 
to abstract mathematical calculation. 
Indeed, it was doubted that a frame 
could be constructed by such calcula- 
tion. Benjamin Rowell believed one 
could be so constructed. He ventured 
to test the accuracy of his judgment. 
This was in Orange. 

When an ambitious, nervous, sensi- 
tive young man enters upon his first 
original, industrial responsibility, it 
is but a simple sequence if he suffers 
anxiety. It is harder ifhe knows 
that all his associates in the same 
vocation deem his project to be 
visionary. Benjamin Rowell was not 
only anxious for his first exploit as 
an independent workman, but he 
had to encounter the doubts, the 
criticisms, the jeers, and the sneers 
of all those whose knowledge of the 
subject was inferior to his own. Still 
he persevered. Trees were felled. 
Timbers, large and small, were cut 
and hewn. The dimensions and 
adaptations of every stick were de- 
termined by strict mathematical cal- 
culation. In other words, the edifice 
was framed by ‘‘square’’ rule. The 
crisis came when the collected tim- 
bers were wrought into the composite 
structure of the frame. For the 
structure, it was a successful crisis ; 
for the constructor, it was ruinous. 
The frame was a model of accuracy 
in construction. The constructor of 
it was unbalanced in mind. Too 


much labor of mind and body had 
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done its fell work. Benjamin Rowell 
then and thenceforth had to be recog- 
nized as a hopeless lunatic. He fled 
to Cardigan mountain in Orange, 
where he was taken and returned to 
Hopkinton. 

We have said that Benjamin Row- 
ell was predisposed to insanity. This 
is an assumption. Other members of 
his ancestral family were reputed to 
be insane. Yet the assumption is in 
itself logical. A young man, with a 
good constitution, in the perfection of 
health, will not break down either 
physically or mentally upon his first 
responsible exploit in business. If 
his intelligence is in advance of his 
time, and he suffers some obloquy in 
proving his judgment correct, the ex- 
perience will fortify his personal 
efficiency and make him in every 
way stronger than he was before. 
Benjamir Rowell broke down men- 
tally because insanity was constitu- 
tionally potential in him. The taint 
may have existed for generations in 
the Morse family, as seems probable. 
Yet the predisposition became effective 
at the adequate natural inducement. 
The fact is deductively evident. Ben- 
jamin Rowell is therefore entitled to 
the considerate sympathy and pity of 
mankind. 

The insanity of Benjamin Rowell 
has been classified by the name of 
‘‘chronic mania.’’ His malady ap- 
pears to have been periodical in its 
severer aspects. In hisordinary men- 
tal moods, he was industrious, in- 
genious, social, mirthful, and even 
playful. It was easy to tell when his 
recurring paroxysm of real madness 
appeared. There was an abnormal 
gleam in his eye that was unmistak- 
able. It was then that precaution in 
his behalf was demanded. 
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Benjamin Rowell’s case illustrated 
a peculiar transitional feature of hu- 
man experience. We notice it in 
intoxication, a temporary insanity. 
Intoxicate a man of naturally mild 
manners, and he may become savage ; 
make aman of inherent surliness 
drunken, and he may become so gen- 
tle as to be childish. Benjamin 
Rowell was ordinarily mild and harm- 
less, but in a fit of delirium he be- 
came savage, frenzied with a desire 
to kill. He at length killed a young 
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J 


and where he ended his days in 
1864. 

An insane man cannot be legally 
responsible. Yet natural inquisitive- 
ness sought in Benjamin Rowell a 
motive for killing Calvin Holmes. 
Yet it hardly succeeded. The trage- 
dy occurred at the present empty 
house of Arthur Thornton, on the 
road from Clement’s hill to West 
Hopkinton. Tradition says Holmes 
had driven into the enclosure of the 
farmstead where Rowell was. Hav- 





Site of Putney’s garrison, later the site of Nathaniel Rowell’s homestead. 


His name was Calvin Holmes. 
The tragedy occurred in the year 
1832. 


man. 


Rowell shot Holmes with a 
This event determined the fu- 
ture restriction of the liberty of Row- 
ell. He was put under the custody 
of Andrew Leach, keeper of the Hills- 
borough county jail at Hopkinton. 
The old jail building is now the resi- 
dence of John M. Foss, situated on 
the ottskirts of the village, on the 
South road. Rowell found a home 
here until after the erection, in 1843, 
of the state insane asylum, at Con- 


cord, to which he was transferred, 
G. M.—7 


gun. 


ing procured a gun, Rowell appeared 
at a door of the house and shot 
Holmes deliberately. To an unin- 
formed and unreflecting person, such 
an act would instantly suggest a mo- 
tive. In seeking for an evidence of 
motive, one is only partially success- 
ful in an investigation of the im- 
pulses of Benjamin Rowell, the ma- 
niac. We illustrate our meaning by 
personal assistance. Jacob Chase, of 
Warner, N. H., was born in Hop- 
kinton in 1811, a son of Enoch Chase, 
a selectman, who is said to have 
brought Rowell home from Cardigan 








mountain and taken him into his 
house. Jacob Chase stood by Holmes 
when he was shot and says Rowell 
killed him because he declined to go 
hunting with his slayer. Mr. Chase 
also says that when Rowell was ar- 
rested, he was called down stairs, and 
seeing the sheriff, Rowell aimed a 
blow at him with his fist, the sheriff 
dodging, and the blow denting the 
ceiling back of the officer, as witness 
was borne in the wood long after- 
wards. Standing alone, such a state- 
ment naturally suggests a motive. 
Yet we have another assertion that, 
with sundry other affirmed facts, mili- 
tates against a motive in the insane 
mind of Benjamin Rowell. Horace 
G. Chase, of Chicago, Ill., was born 
in Hopkinton in 1827. Living in 
the village, a small boy, he used to 
go to the jail and talk with Benjamin 
Rowell, who seems to have enter- 
tained the visitor with favor. One 
day the boy, Chase, asked Rowell 
why he killed Holmes. The reply in 
substance was: ‘‘I saw him stand- 
ing by the wagon, eating bread and 
cheese, and he looked so silly I 
thought I would shoot him.’’ This 
statement is made to us by Horace G. 
Chase. Like the statement of Jacob 
Chase, it has its own isolated value. 
Considered with reference to many 
other assertions of the career of Ben- 
jamin Rowell, no statement fixes a 
motive upon him. 

At the Hopkinton jail, Benjamin 
Rowell, when exempt from his pe- 
riodical attack of insane impulse, 
appears to have been entirely peace- 
able. He was frequently allowed the 


‘‘ liberty of the yard’’ and was even 
taken by Jailor Leach to his private 
farm in the Stumpfield district, where 
Rowell appears to have willingly la- 
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bored. At the jail, in the 


vara,’ 
he indulged his taste for mechanics 
by constructing bows and arrows for 


visiting friendly and appreciative 
boys. His sociability became so play- 
ful that he imposed upon his keeper 
by pretences of escaping from cus- 
tody. He would run, Jailor Leach 
with a posse after him, and then sud- 
denly spring from his hiding place in 
the rear and shout, ‘‘ Here he is! 


Why don’t you catch him ?’’ Then 
the whole ridiculous programme 
would be executed again. Once 


Jailor Leach said, ‘‘ Ben, if you don’t 
stop, I'll shoot you.’’ Rowell quietly 
replied, ‘‘Guess you'll have to go 
home and get your gun first.’” A 
gun was procured and Rowell walked 
submissively back to jail. 

Yet the situation was different 
when that abnormal gleam shone in 
the eye of Benjamin Rowell. That 
maniacal light portended danger. 
Precaution and confinement were then 
demanded. A manifestation of this 
freak once attested the superior per- 
sonal :self-command and prudence of 
Mrs. Leach, who was reputed a wo- 
man of superior personal competency. 
Rowell had been at work on the farm 
at Stumpfield. He returned to the 
jail unexpectedly. He accosted Mrs. 
Leach and inquired the location of 
an article of personal convenience. 
She saw the gleam in his eye, but 
gave no sign. She simply directed 
Rowell to a prisoner’s room. He 
went, she quietly followed, he entered 
the room, and she quickly closed the 
door and locked it. When Rowell 
saw that he was outwitted, he play- 
fully said, ‘‘ You have caught a rat 
now, Mrs. Leach.’’ This mirthful 
nonchalance of manner appears to 
have been very characteristic of Ben- 
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Once Hiram Blan- 


jamin Rowell. 
chard, a resident of Hopkinton vil- 


lage, called at the jail and found 
Rowell, for some crazy insubordina- 
tion, confined in the dungeon. Up- 
on answer to Blanchard’s inquiries, 
Rowell called out, ‘‘ This isthe place 
where they put dead men, to keep the 
cats from eating their noses off. You 
know that a dead man looks silly with- 
out any nose.’’ Yet his confinement 
frequently illustrated its own pru- 
dence. Benjamin Rowell, in his se- 
verer paroxysm of insanity, yearned 
to kill something. Through the jail 
window, by means of materials col- 
lected of friendly boys, he with bow 
and arrows shot chickens. He once 
in this way killed a whole brood of 
crested Poland chicks for Mrs. Leach. 

One of the most interesting episodes 
in the life of Benjamin Rowell is con- 
nected with that of Abraham Pres- 
cott, of Pembroke, his fellow-prisoner 
at the jail. Prescott had killed Mrs. 
Sally Cochran, in Pembroke, in 1833, 
and being convicted of murder, was 
executed in Hopkinton in 1836. As 
the time for execution approached, 
Prescott exhibited signs of depres- 
sion, and Rowell apparently tried to 
arouse cheerfulness in his distressed 
companion. In this Rowell exhibited 
the same lightness of mental tempera- 
ment that he displayed in the con- 
templation of subjects in general. 
Speaking of death, he said to Pres- 
cott, ‘‘ It’s nothing. I'll take 
place for twenty-five cents.’’ This 
expression of thought, even in an in- 
sane mind, is suggestive of specula- 
tion. Insanity does not always lose 
all traces of reasoning power. Why 
did Benjamin Rowell speak thus of 
the subject of death? We do not 
know. We can only reaffirm the 


your 


characteristic, philosophic quality of 
the Rowell mind. Benjamin Rowell 
was probably familiar with the pre- 
dominant ideas of the different schools 
of thought of hisday. He may have 
conceived that death is the annihila- 
tion of human consciousness. He 
may have dreamed that it is only 
passing the portal to another state of 
conscious existence. Yet in respect 
to the exact nature of the case, his- 
tory appears to be now and forever 
silent. 

Yet Benjamin Rowell, when in jail, 
put himself on record. He left a 
written document. It is now in the 
possession of Horace G. Chase of 


Chicago. It is said that this paper 
was written to, or on account of, 
Abraham Prescott. The production 


is evidently the work of a man in the 
severer throes of madness. The date 
proves that it could not have been di- 
rectly addressed to Prescott. Its 
contents, while they possibly suggest 
deranged thoughts of Prescott, con- 
vey evidence of insane allusions to 
Rowell’s own troubles. The follow- 
ing is the document, reproduced, so 
far as it appears renderable, verdatim 
et literatim : 

‘** T don’t know about that. There’s 
your Gun. There’s your penknife. 
There’s your Gallon Bottle. There’s 
your Jacket. There’s your red Oak. 
there’s your Coat. There’s your 
Razor. There you lay. There’s 
your Axe. That’s in the last war. 
There’s where he was. I know the 
There’s your Pistols. I am 
afraid it is. I guess it will. I am 
afraid they do know—aint sure of it. 
I suppose I killed him. Yes he does, 
let it be where itis. That’s it, now 
you just found out. He is in that 
house. twenty four year ago the 


stump. 
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timber growed. Fa-sol-la. I dont 
know about that. There’s your 
scythe. See if you can that’s all. 


there’s your letter. 
There is the man. 
the very man. let himtry it. hope 
he wont. There’s your father. 
There’s your Gloves. There’s your 
handkerchief. There’s your Cat. 
dont you know? ‘There’s where he 
was right there. There’s your Awl. 
There’s your—ha, ha, ha, — 


dont you know ? 
yes, yes, he is 
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speech in the County Jail. 


ie a 
1837. 


October, 


One need not enlarge upon the in- 
sane source of such a document as 
this from the unbalanced mind of 
Benjamin Rowell. Yet the penman- 
ship is illustrative of considerable 
cultiyation. The whole production 
bears witness to a thoughtful nature 
in ruinous affliction. 

From the time that Benjamin 
Rowell was transferred to the insane 





Scene in the ancient Putney Hill cemetery, the burial-place of the Rowell family. 


dont know but you will! 
seven year ago. yes, fourteen year 
ago. I know it better without it than 
with it. There’s your Saw mill. 
There’s where he was. 


that’s it. 


I am afraid 
he does know — quak, quak, quak- 

awefull, awefull! There’s your 
Horse. There’s yournoggin. There's 
your Rake. There’s your shovel. I 
dont know about that. I am afraid 
he aint dead. she’s got sick on’t. 
1-2-3. That’sit. the paper does 
it. he knows. Benjamin Rowell’s 


asylum at Concord, and till the day 
of his death, we do not learn that his 
mind experienced any improvement, 
or that it expressed any new phases 
of disease. At the asylum he appears 
to have enjoyed much liberty. True 
J. Putney, of Hopkinton, is a relative 
of the Rowells. His grandmother, 
wife of Enoch Putney, was Martha 
Rowell, sister of Abel, the father of 
Benjamin. Mr. Putney remembers 
seeing Benjamin Rowell, apparently 


in much liberty, as he years ago 
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used to pass the asylum on his trips 
to and from Concord. A _ favorite 
place of Rowell’s resort seemed to be 
the so-called Pierce lot, where now is 
the Odd Fellows’ home, and where 
he used to be observed sitting in ap- 
parentcomposure. It iseven said that 
Rowell once rescued two boys from 
the asylum pond, where they had 
broken through the ice, and in con- 
sequence urged a plea for a discharge. 
Having “killed one and _ saved 
two,’’ he thought himself entitled to 
full personal exemption 
straint. 

Benjamin Rowell died on August 
26. His body was sent to Hopkin- 
ton for interment. The messenger 
took it to Putney’s hill. The de- 
ceased relatives of Benjamin Rowell 
lay in the cemetery there. The 
homestead of Nathaniel Rowell had 
long passed out of the ownership of 
the family. The ancient house was 
years before demolished. In the old 
parsonage lived Manley A. Rowell 
and Lydia G. Rowell, sister, 
children of Moses and, of 
They 
relatives who 
were summer visitors at their house. 
The arrival of the body of Benjamin 
Rowell was without What 
was to be done ? a legal 
sexton of the cemetery, but he 
out of town. 


from con- 


his 
Rowell 

course, cousins of Benjamin. 
also had one or more 


notice. 
There was 
was 
desired 
A hasty 
consultation resulted in a deposit of 
the body in the cemetery. Then 
Manley A. Rowell, and his nephew, 


The messenger 
to be relieved of his burden. 


Samuel C. Rowell, a visitor from 
Boston, Mass., deliberated and at 
length went to the cemetery, with 


implements for the work, and ten- 
derly buried the remains of Benjamin 
Rowell contiguously near those of his 
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family. The grave is in the extreme 
northeasterly corner of the cemetery, 
under the oak tree. 

In general personal appearance, 
Benjamin Rowell was much like an 
average man. If he varied from the 
average in physical proportions, he 
illustrated a slight increase of size. 
In complexion, he was neither a 
strict blonde nor a positive brunette. 
His classification in respect to com- 
plexion was medium, slightly in- 
clined to the brunette. In his earlier 
manhood, and perhaps always, he 
wore his hair long and his beard full. 
At a time when such a practice was 
very uncommon, his aspect seemed 
more forbidding to the casual ob- 
server. 

Benjamin Rowell now belongs to 
the past, in a measure in history, 
much more in tradition. He was 
one of the unfortunate, gifted sons of 
earth. Potentially afflicted from his 
birth, actually deranged by disease 
during his life, and positively sad in 
his death, he is a proper object of 
pity for a reflective and sympathetic 
world. We trust that the intelligent 
world is too considerate to ascribe 
moral responsibility to the insane 
impluses of this poor man’s mind. 
Those who long for some criterion by 
which to estimate the intrinsic quali- 
ties of this intricate and perplexing 
human life can perhaps derive con- 
solation and assurance from the 
depths of the spirit of the words of the 
Apostle Paul, when he says : 

Therefore judge nothing before the 
until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts, and then shall 
every man have praise of God. (1 Cor. 
£3 $4) 


time, 











OUR GOOD OLD WINTER TIME. 
By Frank R. Bagley. 


Last night the wind was south, or nearly so 

A warm, moist wind that sought the sullen frost, 
And forced that dreaded harbinger of snow 

To auction off his stock in trade at cost. 


The sky was wan, and drooped above the height : 
The height sloughed down in mist upon the hill; 
A blurred, uncanny blotch upon the sight, 
The vale lay black and motionless and still. 


It looked like rain—it /e// like rain, and so 
We let the fires go out, and went to bed, 

Unconscious that a whirling drift of snow 
Was even then careering overhead. 


To-day the wind is north, with two points west, 
And sparkling crystals fret the window-pane. 
The sky rounds clear above the mountain’s crest 

It does n’t look a little bit like rain! 


’Twixt sun and sun this wondrous change was wrought 
A sudden shifting to the frozen zone 

Of fickle winds which only last night sought 
To keep our stern old Winter from his own. 


To-morrow ? Ah, to-morrow ! who can say ? 
What prudent man would venture to forecast 
The sort of wave to pass along this way, 
Or even guess how long this ‘‘ spell ’’ will last ? 


Just now the mercury’s 25° below— 

Good Old New Hampshire weather ; quite the thing. 
To-morrow ? Ah, indeed, we do not know. 

No mortal man can say what /a/ will bring. 


AS 
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POPE NIGHT. 


By H. G. 


very few places in New 
England where the cus- 
tom of celebrating the 
discovery of Guy 
Fawkes’ gunpowder plot still exists. 
In the feverish excitement of that 
period there is little doubt but what 
undue weight was given to the 
fiendish plan of Titus Oates and his 
lawless compeers for the destruction 
of the king and parliament. 

This plot was attributed to the 
Jesuits, Catholic clergy, and even to 
the pope. 





A more judicial spirit, 
however, would exonerate all except 
a small group of fanatics who, in our 
times, would commit the most das- 
tardly crimes in the hope that during 
the shock and excitement attending 
the act they might reap some per- 
sonal benefit. 

The radical cry of a Catholic plot 
has left a taint on the pages of his- 
tory that cold facts hardly justify. 

Just why the bale fires that were 
originally designed for a signal of in- 
vasion should be lighted on the hill- 
tops of New England at this time, is 
hard to say. At some period their 
significance as a note of alarm was 
changed to an indication of rejoicing 
and celebration. It was before the 
Pilgrims turned their backs on the 
Devonian hills that the incident oc- 
curred that is still commemorated by 


Leslie, 


M. D. 


this custom, thus proving that heredi- 
tary ideas are stronger and more in- 
grained in the race than historic 
knowledge. 

Few, indeed, who lighted the fire of 
rejoicing that night, could give any 
connected reason for their shouts of 
hilarity. 

For a month or more, the youthful 
residents of Shoreline had been pre- 
paring for this annual ceremony. 
The careful housewives learning from 
past experience, had safely housed 
such boxes and barrels as they desired 
to preserve and placed in a convenient 
location those odds and ends of refuse 
which they were willing to contribute 
to the event. i 

This material was not immediately 
transferred to the proposed place of 
sacrifice, but carefully secreted in 
various out of the way locations, for 
it was not considered a matter of 
theft for the boys of one locality to 
raid the coveted collections of those 
ofanother. When ship-building was 
the common industry in Shoreline, 
the tar barrels which accumulated 
in the various yards were always 
carefully husbanded for this occasion ; 
but after its decline other resources 
for material became necessary, hence 
the general clearing out of worthless 
barrels and boxes throughout the 
village. 

On the evening of November fifth 
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when the twilight had faded. from the 
western sky and a veil of obscurity 
rested over the quiet village, the 
captain and I wandered down to the 
head of the wharf, from which point 
of vantage we had a view of the var- 
ious hilltops in thé vicinity. We 
had been seated on the old mast but 
a few minutes when by some precon- 
certed signal the torches were ap- 
plied to the combustible material in 
the different localities almost at the 
same time, lighting up the sky as 
though a curtain had been lifted 
from the stage of nature. 

Cromwell’s hill, which was nearest 
to us, presented a strange and fan- 
tastic appearance as the glare of burn- 
ing lightwood limned the picturesque 
outline of the trees, while the forms 
of those joining in the ceremonies of 
the occasion assumed grotesque and 
uncanny shapes, now maguified to 
the stature of giants in the sharp 
light, and anon half obscured by the 
whirling smoke dwarfed and distorted 
in resemblance to gnomes. 

About a mile from this place, press- 
ing its rounded dome against the 
northern sky, stands the highest ele- 
vation of land for miles around, 
Powow hill. Here came the savage 
aborigines from long distances to per- 
form their war dances and torture 
their helpless captives. It was here 
that Captain Foot, one of their im- 
placable foes, met his fate at their 
hands. With this historic fact I was 
well acquainted and ventured the re- 
mark to Captain Somes that with 
very little stretch of the imagination 
we could almost fancy that we were 
looking upon a similar scene. 

‘Well,’ said the captain, ‘‘ the 
difference between the real and the 
unreal is so mighty little that some- 


° of 
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times it is hard to know just what 
you do see and hear. Every little 
while something comes up right on 
the border line of dream and reality 
so that you don’t quite know where to 
place it. 

‘* Did you ever hear that yarn about 
Uncle George Maxwell and Tim 
Carbin? No! Well they were great 
cronies and had many tastes alike, as 
folks said referring to their bibulous 
habits. One night a few years ago, 
it was ‘Pope night,’ too, they 
started down to the port to get their 
week's allowance of nose paint. 

‘‘It was in the last quarter of the 
moon, but a nice clear night, and as 
the tide served late they didn’t hurry 
much about starting forhome. It was 
along a little after midnight when 
they pulled around Gunner’s Point 
and scaled over the Point of Sands. 

‘‘ All at once Tim stopped rowing 
and stared towards the village street. 
This attracted Uncle George’s at- 
tention, and he looked,too. There 
stood the old Worthern tavern, lit up 
from cellar to attic. They could see 
figures passing and repassing before 
the windows; the front door open 
and shut to let people go in and out. 
Every time the door swung back the 
light from a great pile of blazing logs 
streamed down the path and lit up 
the boxwood border halfway to the 
street. While they were looking a 
four-horse coach drove up and the 
passengers were ushered into the top 
room, but not a sound could be 
heard ; no voice, not even the stamp 
of horses feet. Back of the tavern, 
in the lane running under the great 
elm tree, Marm Wadleigh’s boarding- 
house, where the sailor was killed, 
appeared just as lively. They could 
even see Corporal Stevens unloading 
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oysters in the dock, back of his 
house. 

‘*Tim rubbed his head. He knew 
that the tavern had been pulled down 
years and that the sailor 


boarding-house was no longer a scene 


before 


of boisterous, roystering hilarity and 
drunken frolics, but a quiet, private 
residence, and, moreover, he knew 
that the corporal had not stolen an 
Oyster for years, unless the moss- 
grown stone in the burying-ground 
lied about the quiet of his rest. 

‘* Allalong the shore, the shipyards, 
that at one time fringed the bank of 
the river, were crowded with work- 
men. Even at that distance, they 
could see that they wore the almost 
forgotten costume of a previous cen- 
tury—knee breeches, short jackets, 
three-cornered hats, while a stubby, 
beribboned queue 
shoulders. 


rested on their 

‘“They were hewing timbers and 
placing them in position to form a 
frame in one place, while in the next 
yard long planks were being carried 
up the stages and bent in position ; 
the tar kettles, over brisk fires, sent 
up wreaths of smoke, at times helf 
obscuring the busy scene. 

‘Tim shook himself two or three 
times, to be sure that he was really 
alive, and then, without a word, took 
the oars and shoved the boat to the 
opposite side of the river, where they 
crawled up under the birch trees. 

‘* A score of crafts were anchored in 
the stream, from which boat crews 
were constantly going and coming 
from the shore. They could even 
see the names of some of these on the 
quarter boards, Salisbury, Decatur, 
Harpy, Lion, and Alliance, old pri- 
vateers, that had long ago done their 


work in fastening the stars and 
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stripes at a point where rude hands 


dare not cast aclod at its sacred 
folds. Up and down the street 
swarmed groups of people, all 


dressed in a strange antique costume. 

‘“ While they sat there watching this 
weird vision the moon began to dip 
behind Bayley’s hill, and, as the light 
grew less and less distinct, one after 
another of the vessels seemed to fade 
out; the street grew deserted; the 
fires in the shipyards went out, and, 
as the last glimmering rays of the 
moon fell on Clark’s lane, they 
could see that the street was crowded 
by a marching host, all 
over the crest of 
grave yard beyond. 

‘* Neither Uncle George nor Tim 
felt like crossing the river that night, 
so they sat under the trees on the 
bank until daylight. When they 
landed you could n’t get a word from 
them in reply to the banter on their 
late home coming. 

‘* By and by the story began to leak 
out as to what they had seen, and oc- 
casioned no end of comment. Some 
thought that they had tipped the jug 
once too many times, but, Lord, there 
wan't any sense in thatidea. John 
Caldwell never brewed a batch that 
could turn a hair on either one of 
their heads. Tim acted kind of 
strange and dazed fora while, and I 
really think his hair grew gray: in the 
next fortnight. 

‘* Now, I think he saw just what he 
said he did, and I think we could any 
of us see the same thing if we could 
only pull our eyes a little wider open. 
I read a book that my niece sent me 
from Boston last year, about a man 
that was two men. A Doctor Some- 
body and Mr. Hyde that was one 
man with two shapes. I reckon we 


hurrying 
the hill to the 
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are all of us made that way, and 
when they say we die and carry us 
up over the hill tothe burying-ground, 
they only carry half of us, and the 
other half clings to the ways and 
scenes with which it has always been 
familiar. I’ve been down the street 
many a night when I felt that I met 
one of my old chums and turned out 
to let him pass. I wanted to speak 
and say ‘ How are you Bill or Jo,’ but 
folks would say I was ‘ loony.’ 

‘“*T don’t take any stock in that spook 
in the hollow beyond the schoolhouse, 
that is said to wander around with 
its head in a tin pail asking people 
that pass there late at night to please 
put it on again. That old 
woman’s yarn. I have been out 
there many a night a purpose to see 
it, but I never saw or heard anything. 
That ain’t reason ; but when I am out 
on Southern Clark or Long Ledge, 
fishing all by myself, I have some 
awful good talks with the messmates I 
used to know. Not that they answer 
me exactly in words, but I feel that 
they are there and I feel just what 
they would say. 





is an 


‘* Every little while some long-haired 
newspaper reporter, or school girk 
story writer, will tell what a super- 
What 
they know about it, anyway ? 


stitious class sailors are. do 
One 
half of them could n’t get from here 
to the Shoals without looking like a 
sundried codfish. Now, I have seen 
some things and heard more that I 
don’t believe any yellow-jowled novel 
writer can explain. If you would 
like to hear it I'll give you just one 
little bit of experience.’’ I assured 
would 


Captain Jared that nothing 
please me better. 

‘‘A good many years ago,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ when I wasa young man and 
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trying to make all the push I could 
for an honest living, I had anoffer to 
take command of the ship Scorfion. 
I had heard of her before the owners 
sent for me, and knew she had a bad 
name. Ships get that sort of thing 
fastened to them just like 
beings. 


human 
When they once get that 
rating it is pretty hard to get rid of 
it, whether it be just or not. 

‘The story about that old Scorpion 
was, that when she was being rigged 
somebody lost their hold on a set of 
blocks and they came down from the 
foremast head and killed a young 
Irishman, who was working on deck. 
Somehow his old mother heard of it 
and came on board before the body 
was removed. She set up a kind of 
cry they call keening the dead, and 
cursed the ship and everything con- 
nected with it from stem to stern, top- 
mast truck to keelson. Soon after 
she got to sea the sailors declared 
that whenever a storm was coming 
on they could hear the moaning of 
the old woman, a rattle of cordage, 
and the same that the 
he 


fearful 
gave 


cry 
young fellow when 


struck. 


was 


‘* You could n’t get a crew to stay 
by her but for one voyage, although 
no one claimed that this sort of thing 
did any harm. 

‘* She was a good vessel to manage 
and made quick passages but the 
hoodoo part of it was too much for 
the She had been lying 
alongside the wharf in Portland some 
months when The 
owners gave me a mighty good lay 
for a voyage up the Mediterranean, 
with a chance to do a little trading 
on my own hook. That was the 
custom in those days to let the officers 
take a venture of their own, with the 


sailors. 


I first saw her. 
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idea that they would take more in- 
terest and feel more as though they 
were in partnership. I 
times made more at one of these vent- 


have some- 


ures three times over than my pay. 

‘‘T beat about and picked up a 
couple of husky for 
first and second mates, told them the 


down-easters 


whole story about the ship as far as 
I knew, so that everything would be 
above board with them, and gave 
them a good chance to turn a penny 
for themselves. 

‘They claimed that ghost or no 
ghost if the old hulk would carry 
sail, that was all they cared for, and 
they proved as good as their word. 

‘““We made up a temporary crew 
of longshoremen and dock loafers, 
to work where we 
I kept 
the quarter boards carelessly covered 


her into Boston 
were toload for the Straits. 


with sails that I pretended to be dry- 
ing, so that when we had our cargo 
stowed, I had little troubled in ship- 
the We 
pulled into the stream and catching 


ping all men I wanted. 
a fine slant of southerly wind made 
a good offing the first day. l[very- 
thing went well fora week or more, 
when one day the barometer com- 
menced falling and I knew we were 
That 
trouble commenced. Whang! 


in for a bad spell of weather. 
night 
bang ! came the sound of some heavy 
body falling on deck followed by a 
blood curdling scream. 

‘‘ The crew made a rush aft like a 
flock of sheep. The mate did a bit 
of hashed-up Bible talk that I would 
not like to repeat, but it did n’t do 
any good. 
mind that. 
told the square, 
- doubled the watch and served out a 
good stiff glass of grog. 


They were too scared to 
I talked with them and 
story plain and 


This helped 
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out a little ; but the rest of that voyage 
was about as pleasant as going to 
your grandfather’s funeral. When 
we struck Malta every son of a sea- 
cook left without bidding me good- 
by, as I expected they would. I 
did n’t try to look them up for when 
a crew gets demoralized that way 
they are not worth hunting for. 

‘‘T got a crew of Dagoes to work 
her into Marseilles where we were to 
finish loading. 

‘‘T talked it over with the mates 
who were true blue, that we should 
have a monkey and parrot time get- 
ting home; but we had got to do it, 
so I bought two mountain howitzers 
and slipped them aboard one night. 
We took out the dead eyes looking 
forward, and mounted them so that 
we could sweep the deck if need be, 
and put in an extra stock of small 
arms. When we were ready to sail 
we shipped all the rough scuffs and 
rapscallions that were stranded in the 
port. It was a motley crowd you 
can bet—English, Scotch, Portugese, 


and the devil. Everything shipped 
along fairly well, until we were 
well outside the Bay of Biscay 


and then one night the old music 
began. I don't think the crew took 
in what the trouble was at first, but 
the next forenoon a delegation came 
aft and demanded that we make the 
nearest port, with an implied threat 
that if we did not, they would do it 
for themselves. This brought mat- 
ters to a crisis and I told them that 
the highlands of Cape Cod would be 
the first land they would see, and 
tried to reason with them. They 
were sullen and ugly soI pulled the 
covers of the dead lights and showed 
them the muzzles of the howitzers, 
and told them if they did not get to 
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quarters in two minutes I would 
sweep the deck with a couple of 
pounds of buck-shot. This was an 
argument they did n’t care to meet 
and gave them a pretty definite idea 
as to who was master of that ship. I 
called a grizzled old Scotchman aft, 
who seemed to be about the best of 
the riffraff, and told him to double 
the watch and serve out a pannikin 
of rum twice each night. This made 
them feel that I was willing to treat 
them about right and they did their 
work fairly well. I took a trick at 
the wheel for twelve hours a day and 
the mates did the other twelve. 
We had pretty good weather for the 
next three weeks and one bright 
moonlight night about eleven o’clock 
sighted the sandy shore of Cape Cod. 
It had every appearance of being ten 
or fifteen miles away and I thought 
I would hold her on the course 
for about a half hour and then change 
and run for Boston Light. Well 
five minutes afterwards we were high 
and dry. Went ashore with every 
sail drawing at dead high water. I 
never could account for it, but I sup- 
pose the moonlight and some peculi- 
arity in the atmosphere deceived me 
in the distance. When we struck, 
that peculiar cry which had so fright- 
ened the crew rang out clear and 
distinct. We had driven so far up 
that the bowsprit almost touched the 
clay pounds below Highland Light. 

‘*In ten minutes the cook, Scotch- 
man, ttvo mates, and myself were all 
that were left on the old Scorpion. 

‘‘T knew from the position of 
things thaf she would never float 
again and sent the second mate to 
Truro and Provincetown for wreckers 
to save what we could of the 
cargo while good weather lasted. 
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We worked night and day and soon 
had the most valuable of it safe on 
shore. Three days after it came on 
to blow and the old hooker was soon 
strewn in kindling wood along the 
shore. I wan’t very sorry, for, after 
all, sailing with a spook for company 
is not exactly pleasant. 

‘*Now, what I would like is to: 
have some one explain that whole 
thing to me. This is not what 
some one told me second hand. I 
saw and heard the whole blooming 
rumpus myself.’’ 

The captain got up from his seat 
in the stiff, labored way of those who 
have suffered years of exposure to the 
elements. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ this 
makes me think that it is about time 
to start a fireintheshop. The even- 
ings are rather too cool for a seat 
outside.’’ He rapped the ashes from 
his pipe and turned toward the house. 
Just then the fire on Bayley’s hill 
fired up and sent a shower of sparks 
flying through the air. ‘‘I saw a 
funny thing over there,’’ said the 
captain, ‘‘a year or twoago. Some 
of the Mills hoodlums sent word they 
would put out any fire that 
kindled that night. 

‘“ This brought out an older class to 
stand by the boys. The crowd came 
down as they said they would, and 
in the mélée that followed, some one 
threw a clod of earth, and struck 
Abraham Bennett in the head. ‘ John 
Hemlock!’ yelled Abraham, ‘ give 
me a fence stake!’ With this for- 
midable weapon beating the air he 
charged the riotous scamps so ef- 
fectively that I don’t think they 


was 


stopped running for a mile. 

This demonstration gave a new 
lease of life to ‘‘ Pope Night ’’ in this 
All you have got to do is 


vicinity. 
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to oppose a man*in religion or poli- autumn brilliancy, while the last 
tics and you strengthen his cause. whistle and shout of parting cele- 
It is the dead still water that freezes brants had long since died out as we 
over first.’’ opened the door and closed it on one 

A thin film of mist was creeping more of the treasured customs of 
up the river, the stars shone with an Shoreline. 


Xe 
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“‘And he that marrieth her that is divorced committeth adultery 


By Minnie Louise Randall. 


Something I always missed 

From out my life, 

That seemed to make it incomplete, 

And knew not what it was 

Till yester-een ; when our lips met 

In rapture sweet, and then I knew 

It was your kiss that I had missed 

All these long years, oh, sweetheart mine! 
The future stretches out a weary way 

And I must walk the path alone, 

Unloved. Because it was decreed by Him 
Long years ago, that she who is divorced 
Must miss, forevermore, life’s 

Sweetest heritage—a husband’s love, 

And home, and peace, and little 

Children kneeling at her knee 

To lisp their evening prayer. 

Oh, sweetheart mine! had we but met 
Long years ago, and spoken these 

Sweet words, ‘‘All that is mine is 

Thine,’’ but now it cannot be. ; 
And all that I may ever have of bliss 

Is just the memory of that one kiss 

To light me on my weary way alone, 
Where all is hopeless, dark, and desolate. 
Farewell, dear love, I cannot see you now 
For blinding tears dim all my sight. 

One kiss—just one—and then I go 

Into the darkness and the night. Farewell. 











TO GRAND MONADNOCK. 


By Charles H. Chapin. 


Oh, stately, dear old mountain 
With lofty crest upreared, 

Your very form and image 
Are to our hearts endeared. 

We've wondered at your grandeur, 
Your symmetry admired : 

While all our lives vour presence 
Has strengthered and inspired. 


Before the Indian hunter 
Your noble name had framed, 
Before the white man's fancy 
Your glory had proclaimed, 
Your crest reflecting sunlight 
Or wreathed in mist or squall 
‘Bore upward toward the heaven 
The Father’s silent call. 


To all mankind to higher 
And more enduring life 

Our great Creator’s signet 
Midst earth’s confusing strife. 


We've seen you from our homesteads 
Where, in the early years, 
We gained our life’s equipment 
And told our hopes and fears. 
We’ve seen you from the city 
Where busy spindles whirled, 
When round your stately ledges 
The lightning’s darts were hurled. 


We've often from a distance, 
When driving o’er the hills 
Admiring lakes and valleys, 
Most happily been thrilled 
At seeing your bold contour 
On our horizon burst, 
While we in observation 
Were cheerfully immersed. 
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How many times the pilgrim 
Returning from afar 

Has caught your well-known figure 
From window of his car! 

How many glad rejoicings 
To somber hearts you've bro’t, 

In standing there unchanging, 
Will never be forgot. 


While monuments of granite 
Chipped out by hands of men 
Have often touched our fancy 
sy hillside plain and glen, 
You stand a mound colossal 
Against the sky relieved, 
New Hampshire’s frontier pillar 
By God’s own hand upheaved. 


To tens and tens of thousands 
Your noble heights give cheer, 
In passing train and carriage, 
Thro’ each and ev’ry year. 
To workman by his window, 
And dame by kitchen door, 
And yeoman at his labor, 
Your hopeful signals pour. 


God bless you dear Monadnock 
The gem in many a scene ! 
Tho’ years of cold absorption, 
And distance intervene, 
If ever from our prospect 
Your kindly form is shown, 
We know that deprivation 
We shall sincerely mourn. 


So here’s our New Year’s greeting, 
You faithful, lonely giant. 
To keep the fancy active, 
The heartstrings gay and pliant, 
Around your crest the laurels 
Of memory will twine 
When creeds shall be forgotten 
And nations shall decline. 


fe 











COL. JONATHAN WENTWORTH. 


By Fohn Scales, 


SOL. Jonathan Wentworth, 
great-grandfather of Mr. 
John Thomas Went- 
worth Ham of Dover,was 
son of Samuel, grand- 
son of Ephraim and great-grandson 
of the distinguished Elder William 
Wentworth, the ancestor of the great 
Wentworth family of New Hamp- 
shire and America. He was born 
in the parish Somersworth, town of 
Dover, September 8, 1741, in that 
part of the town now Rollinsford, and 
not far from Rollinsford Junction of 
the Boston & Maine railroad. He 
was educated under the instruction 
of that famous old schoolmaster of 
that town, John Sullivan, and was a 
schoolmate of 





Master Sullivan’s 
son John, who is one of New Hamp- 
shire’s heroes of the Revolution. 
Master Sullivan was a_ thorough 
teacher and gave Colonel Wentworth 
a mental training which did good ser- 
vice for his town, the province, the 
state, and the nation. The two boys, 
John and Jonathan, who were school- 
mates, were afterwards soldiers to- 
gether in several campaigns in the 
Revolutionary war. 

Colonel Wentworth married Betsey, 
daughter of Richard Philpot, and 
engaged in farming on what was 
called Dry Hill. His farm was about 
two miles from Dover landing, by the 
old road from Dover to South Ber- 
wick. To them were born seven sons, 
Thomas, Richard, Luke, Sylvanus, 
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Lewis, Jonathan, David, and one 
daughter, Patience. Thomas, the 


oldest, was born June 4, 1768. Here 
he had led a quiet and industrious 
farm life till the conflict at Lexing- 
ton and Concord aroused the people 
of New Hampshire to take up arms 
in defense of their liberties and con- 
stitutional rights. He was one of 
the selectmen of Somersworth in 1774- 
75, serving until he went to Boston 
to engage in the siege of that town. 
On the 24th of May, 1775, the 
fourth provincial congress of New 
Hampshire appointed Enoch Poor of 
Exeter, colonel; John McDuffee of 
Rochester, lieutenant-colonel ; Joseph 
Cilley of Nottingham, major of the 
Second New Hampshire regiment. 
This was in response to a call from 
the authorities at Cambridge for more 
troops to make the siege of Boston 
more effective. The British army 
was shut in at Boston, but the Ameri- 
can officers feared General Gage 
would attempt to break through the 
American line of siege. On the same 
day the New Hampshire congress 
appointed ten captains to recruit com- 
panies for this regiment; Jonathan 
Wentworth was seventh in the list. 
These captains at once commenced 
enlisting men. In Captain Went- 
worth’s company, James Carr of Som- 
ersworth was first lieutenant; Jethro 
Heard of Dover, second lieutenant. 


They hustled in the recruits rapidly, 
and had the company under drill in a 
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few days. 
nished their own guns, powder horns, 


Most of the soldiers fur- 
bayonets, bullets, and the whole 
equipment; there was no uniform, 
each man wore his farm or shop suit 
of ‘‘homespun.’’ As soon as a 
company was organized and equipped 
it started for Boston, as it was not 
practical for the whole regiment to 
march together, on account of lack 
of accommodations at the taverns and 
public houses, along the road between 
Dover and Boston, for a full regi- 
ment. 

On the 15th of June Captain Went- 
worth received orders to march at 
once to Cambridge. He and his men 
were ready and started immediately, 
and made a forced march of 62 miles, 
arriving at Chelsea on the morning 
of the 17th of June, just as the pre- 
liminaries of the battle of Bunker 
Hill were taking place. He was 
eager to cross over the river to 
Charlestown, but the British gun 
boats stood in the way and prevented 
his attempting to reach the point of 
conflict. So all that Captain Went- 
worth and his men could do was 
keep their powder dry and watch the 
smoke on Bunker Hill, and listen to 
the noise of battle across the Mystic 
river. In the afternoon of that day 
he marched up the river and joined 
the American troops near Winter 
Hill. 

After the battle at Bunker Hill, the 
British had control of everything 
from Charlestown Neck to Roxbury, 
and the Americans began the siege 
of Boston in earnest, and in time 
completed a line of forts from Winter 
Hill on the east around through Cam- 
bridge and Brighton to Roxbury, a 
distance of fifteen or twenty miles. 


Colonel Poor’s regiment, in which 
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was Captain Wentworth’s company, 
was stationed at Winter Hill, where 
General Sullivan, the captain’s school- 
mate, was in command of that divi- 
sion of the army. Of course the 
reader knows that the siege of Boston 
was kept up till March 6, 1776, when 
the British army was compelled to 
evacuate the town. All that this 
article has to say of that siege relates 
strictly to the part that Captain 
Wentworth had in the work. Gen- 
eral Sullivan’s troops were nearly all 
New Hampshire men, and General 
Washington paid them the compli- 
ment, when he inspected their quar- 
ters for the first time, that the posi- 
tion was the most strongly fortified, 
the most comfortably arranged, and 
had the best discipline of any in the 
Americafii army. General Sullivan 
maintained this condition of things 
to the end of the siege. 

Well, what did Captain Wentworth 
do? During the warm weather the 
soldiers were lodged in all sorts of 
coverings, from board shanties to 
regular tents. As the cold weather 
came on they built for themselves 
regular barracks and protected them- 
selves from the cold and storms very 
comfortably. The farmers in the sur- 
rounding country brought all sorts 
of supplies, so there was no lack of 
provisions. But the soldiers had 
other matters to attend to besides the 
household duties of camp life. 

They were not far away from the 
British army on Bunker Hill in 
Charlestown, in fact they were nearer 
the enemy than was any other part 
of the American army. Irregular 
warfare was kept up on both sides by 
shot and shell, but neither army 
dared to cross Charlestown Neck and 


engage the opposing force. General 
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Sullivan’s forces were several times 
alarmed and rushed to arms at the 
report that the British were making 
a sally, but the British did not dare 
try the contest of battle. 

In front of Winter Hill, and within 
point blank shot of Bunker Hill, is 
what was then called Ploughed Hill, 
now Mount Benedict. In August, 
General Washington determined to 
take possession of Ploughed Hill, and 
he expected such a course would re- 
sult in a battle with the British. He 
hoped it would. On the‘night of 
August 26, Captain Wentworth’s 
company with others, who made a 
force of about a thousand men, 
marched on to this hill and worked 
diligently all night to fortify it. 
About 9 o'clock on the morning of 
the 27th, being Sunday, the British 
began a heavy cannonade from Bun- 
ker Hill, also from one of the war 
ships and two floating batteries in 
the Mystic river, and kept up a lively 
fire against the American army all 
day, but there were only a few casual- 
ties among our force, and none 
in Captain Wentworth's company, 
though there were many narrow es- 
capes. On Monday morning, 28th, 
the British forces were observed to 
be in motion as though preparing for 
an assault on the American lines 
from their forts on Bunker Hill. Gen- 
eral Sullivan had five thousand men 
answer that challenge to battle, by 
marching them from Winter Hill to 
Ploughed* Hill, and sounding the 
trumpets of war. There the two ar- 
mies stood in battle array from 10 
a.m.till3 p.m. The official report 
says that during that time ‘‘ the 
most awful silence was observed on 
both sides.’’ The British then de- 
clined to accept the challenge given 
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by General Sullivan to battle. On 
the next day, and each day following 
until September 10, the British in- 
dulged in what proved harmless bom- 
bardment from their works on Bun- 
ker Hill, and from the floating bat- 
teries, and General Sullivan’s army 
returned compliments not only with 
powder and shot, but also with paper 
pasquinades which the American 
pickets passed to the British pickets 
just across the line. The following 
is a sample of them: 


AN ADDRESS TO BRITISH SOLDIERS 
ON WINTER HILL. ON BUNKER HILL. 


1. Seven dollars a1. Three pence a day. 


month, 
2. Fresh provisions in 2. Rotten salt pork. 
plenty. 
3. Health. 3. Scurvy. 
4. Freedom, ease, afflu- | 4. Slavery, beggary, 
ence. want. 
The authors of these handbills, 


which were scattered profusely among 
the British soldiers, is unknown; 
perhaps Captain Wentworth may 
have penned some of them, for his 
correspondence shows that he handled 
the King’s English in a very forcible, 
and, when necessary, sarcastic style. 
These papers caused much fear 
among the British commanders, lest 
their men be induced to desert. 
When the siege of Boston was at 
an end General Sullivan and his New 
Hampshire troops went to New York 
with General Washington, and prepa- 
rations were made to send relief and 
assistance to the American army in 
Canada, where it had failed to capture 
Quebec, and was sorely pressed by 
the British forces. About the middle 


of April, 1776, General Sullivan com- 
menced his journey up the Hudson, 
Colonel Poor’s regiment, 


for Canada. 
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in which was Captain Wentworth’s 
company, was a part of Sullivan’s 
force. At Albany they commenced 
the march overland to Lake George; 
then by boats over that lake, and 
Lake Champlain to the Sorel river, 
and down that to the St. Lawrence. 
There Sullivan’s army met the ad- 
vance of-the retreating American 
forces, and he found half of that army 
sick with smallpox. It was on the 
5th of June that General Sullivan 
took command of these defeated, 
sick, and disheartened troops, and by 
the most skilful generalship conducted 
them from the St. Lawrence river to 
Lake Champlain. The story of it is 
one of the most pitiful, thrilling, and 
heroic passages in the history of the 
Revolutionary war. 

sick 
Sorel river, against 


To carry the the 
the rapid cur- 
rent, it was necessary to place them 
in boats with the cannon and army 
stores, and then the boats were 
hauled by men pulling at ropes on 
the shore, work that was fearfully 
dangerous and difficult. The enemy 
was so close in pursuit that our sol- 
diers could scarcely find time to kin- 
dle fires to cook food, or dry their 
clothes, wet from wading in the 
water when they could not walk on 
the shore. Captain Wentworth did 
his share of this awfully wearisome 
work till he was taken with smallpox, 
about the time they arrived at Lake 
Champlain, on the return journey. 
Then he had to be cared for with the 
rest of the sick; he was fearfully 
sick; it is a marvel that he lived 
through it. 

When he arrived at Crown Point 
the care for the sick was not much 
better than it was on the journey 
from Canada. Being an officer he 


men up 
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demanded of the authorities quarters 
suitable to his rank, but no heed was 
paid to his request. A _ physician 
who was an eyewitness of the scenes 
at that camp said: ‘‘At the sight 
of so much privation and ‘istress, I 
wept till I had no more power to 
weep.’’ Another witness of the 
scene said: ‘‘I did not look into a 
tent or hut in which I did not find 
either a dead or a dying man.’’ Of 
five thousand men, housed under 
tents, or rudely-built sheds, or huts 
of brush, exposed to the damp air of 
night, the historians say that full half 
were invalids ; and for quite a period 
more than thirty new graves were 
made every day. In this condition 
of things, when he had become in 
some small degree convalescent, 
Captain Wentworth gave up his com- 
mission and returned home via AI- 
bany and New York. 

Later a communication appeared 
in an Exeter paper, criticising Captain 
Wentworth severely for his action at 
Crown Point. Captain Wentworth 
replied in a letter that was published 
in the New Hampshire 
Portsmouth, 


Gazette, at 
Nov. 5, 1776. This 
letter is a very ably written and scath- ; 
ing production, which fully explains 
and justifies his course in leaving the 
army. On the 13th of July, 1776, at 
Gen. Philip Schuyler of 
New York and Gov. John Langdon 
of New Hampshire personally ex- 
pressed to Captain Wentworth their 
deep regrets that he had felt obliged 
to leave the service, and they hoped 
he would return when he had re- 
covered his health. 

Mr. Wentworth remained at home, 
on his farm in Somersworth, a little 
more than a year, when he was again 
called upon to serve the patriot cause 


Albany, 
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in war. This time he was adjutant 
in Col. Stephen Evans’ regiment, 
which was organized in August, 1777, 
to go to the assistance of the North- 
ern army. An account of Colonel 
Evans’ campaign and the service of 
his regiment has been published in 
the GRANITE MONTHLY of Novem- 
ber, 1903, hence need not be repeated 
here. Adjutant Wentworth served 
bravely with his regiment in the bat- 
tles at Stillwater, Bemis’ Heights, 
and Saratoga, and did his individual 
share in producing the surrender of 
General Burgoyne’s army. He re- 
ceived high compliments from his 
superior officers. 

Returning home, Adjutant Went- 
worth remained on his farm till the 
following summer, when his services 
were again called for. This time 
his old schoolmate and compatriot in 
two campaigns, General Sullivan, 
invited him to serve on his staff in the 
Rhode Island campaign of August, 
1778, as brigade-major. Stephen 
Evans was colonel on Sullivan’s staff 
at the same time. This campaign 
would have been. successful in the 
capture of the British force at New- 
port, had the French fleet performed 
its part in the programme as prepared 
by Washington. As the fleet was 
so disabled by a storm that it could 
not fight, General Sullivan was left 
to fight the battle alone, which he did 
August 29. The storm of battle 
raged from 7 a. m. till 7p. m., and 
General Lafayette, who commanded 
one of the divisions of the army, de- 
clared, after the war was over, that it 
was one of the most hotly contested 
and best fought of any battle during 
the eight years of war. Major Went- 
worth was highly complimented by 
General Sullivan for his able and 
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vigilant assistance in the performance 
of the duties of his office in the great 
battle at Butt’s Hill. 

Returning home in September, 
he was not called upon to do further 
military service till the summer of 
1780, and then at West Point, where 
now is the U. S. Military academy, 
serving from June 24 to October 26 
as major in Colonel Thomas Bart- 
lett’s regiment, which was raised by 
special order of the general assembly 
of New Hampshire, in response to 
the call of Washington for troops to 
reenforce the Northern army. Col- 
onel Bartlett of Nottingham and 
Major Wentworth of Somersworth 
were old friends. They had served 
together in the capture of Burgoyne’s 
army, and they had served on com- 
mittees together in the general as- 
sembly of New Hampshire, hence it 
was very agreeable to both to serve 
in the same regiment at West Point. 
But what caused General Washing- 
ton to make such an urgent request 
for this regiment of troops from New 
Hampshire? Let us look at his- 
tory a bit. 

In 1780 General Washington was 
at Morristown, N. J., and was keep- 
ing close watch of the British forces 
which were carrying on various and 
nefarious kinds of warfare in some 
parts of that state. At the first of 
June, General Clinton had four times 
as large a force in New Jersey as 
Washington had, hence the latter 
had just cause to fear that Clinton 
might attack and completely over- 
power the American army. One of 
the strategic points for Clinton to 
first conquor was West Point, hence 
Colonel Bartlett’s regiment, with 


others, was sent there in great haste. 
One of the interesting experiences 
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of Major Wentworth at West Point 
was that his division of the army was 
under command of General Benedict 
Arnold, and his regiment was en- 
camped near the General’s headquar- 
ters at the very time when Arnold 
was planning and plotting to betray 
the American forces into the hands 
of General Clinton. Of course the 
reader knows the story of Major 
André’s capture by John Paulding 
and his two companions, when he 
was only a few miles from the British 
line, and how Arnold escaped to 
New York and was protected and re- 
warded by the British rulers. But it 
is plain to be seen that Major Went- 
worth narrowly escaped having a 
chance to do some vigorous fighting, 
which would certainly have occurred 
had not the spies captured Major 
André when they did. Major Went- 
worth remained at West Point until 
the last of October, 1780, and then 
returned home, the services of his 
regiment being no longer needed at 
West Point or in New Jersey. This 
closed his military career, which had 
been vigorous, able, and honorable, 
from the start in May, 1775, to the 
finish in October, he partici- 
pated in the siege of Boston; the 
rescue campaign in Canada; the 
capture of General Burgoyne’s army 
at Saratoga ; the campaign in Rhode 
Island ; and campaign at West Point. 

Although Colonel Wentworth died 
when only forty-nine years old he was 
active in the public service of his 
town and state aside from his mili- 
tary service, which has been already 
mentioned. Heserved as representa- 
tive of his town in the general court 
of the state from March, 1779, to 
March, 1787, continuously. The re- 
ports of proceedings in that legisla- 
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tive body show that he served on im- 
portant committees and was influen- 
tial in helping shape and put through 
important measures. Wherever men- 
tion is made of him he is always 
called ‘‘ Major Wentworth.’’ He was 
very independent and liberal in his 
views of public affairs. A few ex- 
amples of his course of action on 
measures before the house may be 
of interest to the readers of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 

The trustees of Dartmouth college 
presented a petition in the house, 
October 26, 1784, praying for liberty 
to hold a lottery for the purpose of 
raising 3,000 pounds, clear, to be 
used in erecting proper buildings for 
the college. Major Wentworth spoke 
in favor of it and voted as he spoke, 
and the petition was granted by vote 
of 55 yeas to 21 nays. The money 
raised by this lottery formed the 
nucleus of the fund which was spent 
in building the historic Dartmouth 
hall, the largest and the best of the 
old college buildings now standing. 

February 17, 1785, there was a 
long debate in the house on the 
question, ‘‘ Whether a sermon shall 
be preached at the commencement of 
the next general court, which is to 
meet at Portsmouth in June next.’’ 

It had been the long established 
custom, handed down from the Mas- 
sachusetts general court when it 
ruled over New Hampshire, to have 
such sermons preached by the ablest 
ministers. Major Wentworth talked 
and voted against it, but he was in 
the minority this time, as the mea- 
sure was passed by vote of 42 yeas to 
36 nays. ‘This seems to indicate that 
the Major was not a very strong 
church man. Certain it is that he 
did not believe that it was necessary 
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for the general court to be instructed 
by a sermon at the expense of the 
state. 

The ancient laws against debtors 
were villainously cruel and unjust, 
but had been modified and Christian- 
ized somewhat, previous to 1786. 
That year some of the old skinflints 
made an attempt to restore the old 
status of debtors. February 24, the 
question before the house was 
whether or not they should repeal the 
law, ‘‘ Which prevented the bodies 
of debtors being taken in execution, 
when real or personal estate can be 
found, or is tendered, to satisfy the 
demand.’’ After a spirited debate 
the repeal was defeated and Major 
Wentworth voted, as he talked, with 
the majority. Thisshows that he was 
a humane man; that he was not dis- 
posed to oppress the poor and unfor- 
tunate, nor was he willing that others 
should exercise such oppression by 
law. 

December 20, 1784, he was ap- 
pointed major of the regiment of 
militia in his district. 

August 10, 1785, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of that regiment. 

February 27, 1787, he was pro- 
moted to colonel of the same regi- 
ment, receiving his appointment from 
his old schoolmate and compatriot, 
John Sullivan, who was then chief 
magistrate of New Hampshire. Col- 
onel Wentworth held this office three 
years, and until his death, Novem- 
ber 16, 1790. His memory was hon- 
ored by a grand military funeral at 
the old farm at ‘‘ Dry Hill’’ in Som- 
ersworth. 

Colonel Wentworth was not only 
patriotic, but he also belonged to a 
patriotic family. His father, Samuel 
Wentworth, was born about 
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hence was near the threescore mark 
in life when the Revolutionary war 
began, yet he enlisted as a private in 
Captain John Waldron’s company, 
in July, 1775, which did good service 
at the forts on the islands at the 
mouth of the Pascataqua river when 
there was great danger of that town 
being taken by the British warships. 
Later he served in other companies 
when there was urgent call for re- 
cruits. 

Samuel Wentworth’s second son, 
Enoch, was a private in Captain 
Jonathan’s company, at the siege of 
Boston, and in the horrible Canadian 
campaign, until he was incapacitated 
for further service by smallpox. 

The third son, Amaziah, was a 
private in Captain Timothy Emer- 
son’s company in Colonel Thomas 
Bartlett’s regiment at West Point in 
1780, his brother Jonathan being 
major in the same regiment. Thus 
the father and three sons were sol- 
diers in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence. The other sons were too 
young for service in the Revolution- 
ary war, but Jacob, who was born in 
1766, was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
under command of General Wade 
Hampton, the father of Wade Hamp- 
ton, the famous Confederate general 
in the Civil war. He received a 
wound at the Canada frontier of which 
he died January 1, 1814; further 
particulars never reached his family. 
He was a farmer and his farm was on 
the road from Dover to Rochester. 
His widow survived him forty-three 
years, dying in 1857, at the great age 
of 85 years. No family in Somers- 
worth was more patriotic or rendered 
larger service to the cause of Ameri- 
can independence than that of Mr. 
Samuel Wentworth. 
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THE “‘ RED EDGE WARE ’*? OF WHITE HOUSE FAME. 
By Krank Herbert Meloon. 


Ye shade of Franklin Pierce, return 
Back to our granite hills, 
What time the mem’ry’s magic burn 
The fount of fancy fills. 
Come back, come back, New Hampshire calls ; 
Be sure she’ll greet you fair. 
Oh, set within our ancient halls 
Some of your red edge ware ! 





Ye shade of Franklin Pierce, rejoice, 
For once ye were a man ; 

And once the nation heard your voice 
As loyal people can. 

Of old you were our president, 
An able one, we’ll swear, 

If to our daughters you’ll present 
Some of that red edge ware! 


Such china is not now for sale 
In any place or mart, 

And gathered gold will scarce avail 
To duplicate its art. 

The nation’s annals prize it still, 
Describe each piece with care ; 
Would you might grant to ev’ry hill 

Some of that red edge ware! 


Ye shade of Franklin Pierce that was, 
And, we believe, that is ; 

Show if to doubt we’ve any cause 
Your power is like to his. 

For, if it is, you'll bring, we’re sure, 
Pride of each connoisseur ! 

Plate, platter, bowl, tureen and ewer, 
Some of that red edge ware! 
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WINTER. 
By Samuel Hoyt. 


The earth is dead, and its burial dirge 
Is sung by the moaning breeze ; 

The earth is dead, and its shroud is spread 
Under the leafless trees. 


There are none to mourn, for the birds are gone 
To the Southland, where the sun 

Shines warm upon the flowers there 
And the limpid streams still run. 


Nay! the earth ’s not dead, but only sleeps ;— 
Seek not to disturb its rest ; 

It will wake with the Spring, and then will bring 
The flowers you love the best. 
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SNOW-CAPPED NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Thomas Cogswell, Fr. 


Snow-capp’d New Hampshire! Ah, the thought of you 
Close rolled within your shroud of gleaming white, 
Enrapted within the mystery of the night, 

And sleeping soundly ’neath the sky so blue, 

Sends thrills of greatest pleasure through and through 
Me, while the sighing winds in their swift flight 

But warms my heart with feelings of delight 

In dreaming what New Hampshire's men can do! 
Your rugged hills will weather every storm, 

Your frozen fields will spring to life again, 

Your cheering fires will keep the stranger warm 

And bring to you a harvest of rich gain. 

Dear old New Hampshire, snow-capped now, indeed ! 
But wait a while, your bonds will soon be freed ! 




















DAVID SCRUTON’S ECONOMY. 


By Eva F. Beede. 


tackle the 
settin’-room to-day,’’ 
said Mrs. Scruton at 
the breakfast table, as 
she carefully scraped 
out with her spoon the sugar that 
had settled in the bottom of her 
coffee-cup. ‘‘ Yes,’’ continued she, 
piling up the dishes around her 
place, preparatory to clearing the 
table, ‘‘ I'll clean the settin’-room 
to-day, an’ next week I’ll take the 
kitchen. The mud will be all dried 
up by that time, so’st I can paint the 
floor 'thout hevin’ a lot o’ dirt tracked 
=" 

David was doing justice to the hot 
cakes and maple syrup, and made no 
reply, as he did not often interfere 
with Elviry’s house-cleaning. Out- 
side, the robins were singing, the 
grass was growing green, the leaf 
buds were bursting on the trees, and 
the great maple that stood at the cor- 
ner of the house was covered with 
little tassels of deep red. 

In the course of an hour, heavy 
braided mats, and hooked-in rugs, on 
which blotches of red and patches of 
green taxed the imagination of the 
beholder to transform into the like- 
ness of roses and leaves, were hang- 
ing on the pickets of the fence, and 
the rag-carpet was stretched on a line 
between the trees, ready for David to 
give it a good beating. Inside, 
broom, duster, and soap-suds were 
doing a thorough work. 
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At the corner cupboard 
paused, contemplating three small 
glass bottles, partially filled with 
dark liquid, and standing in a row 
on the top shelf. Finally she took 
down the bottles, and placed them on 
the table, then going to the win- 
dow called, ‘‘Come here a minute, 
father.’’ 

‘*T wuz a jest gwine ter beat the car- 
pet. What yer wantnow? Be spry, 
‘cause I want ter git them taters out 
o’ the suller, an’ set Joe ter sproutin’ 
on ’em ’ginst he gets back from the 
corner,’’ said David coming in, wiping 
his face with his large, red cotton 
handkerchief. ‘‘ The sun’s hot, an’ 
no mistake.’’ 

‘‘What I wanted ter know,’’ ex- 
plained Elviry, ‘‘ is what I’d best do 
with this ere medicine. It’s some 
that the doctor left for Joe when he 
had that spell o’ sickness last winter. 
He did n’t take it all up, so I set it 
up here in the cupboard ’ginst he 
might need some on’t, but land sakes ! 
he’s tough ’sa pitch knot now, an’ eats 
like a pig. I neversee him so rugged 
’s he’s ben this spring. Might’s 
well throw the stuff out, heddent 
ye?” 

‘‘ Wal, I dunno,’’ replied David. 
‘*T’ve ben feelin’ kind o’ slim ‘long 
back, an’ mebby a leetle tonic, as 
Doctor Tasker tells about, would sort 
o’ build me up, an’ this ere’s good 
medicine, most new. It doos seem.a 
waste ter heave it away, when it’s 


Elviry 
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all bought and paid fur. I'll jest 
turn it all inter one bottle, an’ I don’t 
see why ‘taint jest as good stuff ter 
take’s enny, leastways ’t won’t cost 
nothin’ ter try it. 

So David mixed his medicines and 
stood the bottle on the shelf in 
the kitchen, and cautioned Elviry 
‘*ter help him ter bear ’t in mind.’’ 

When dinner was ready David, 
after washing in the tin basin at the 
sink, and wiping his face on the 
roller towel, went to the little looking- 
glass to comb out his few scattering 
gray locks. There on the shelf stood 
the bottle, where he could n’t help 
seeing it, and giving the contents a 
thorough shaking, he remarked, 
‘* Some medicines is to be took afore 
meals, an’ some arter, I guess I'll 
try this afore,’’ so he took a large 
tablespoonful of the mixture, and 
then sat down to eat a hearty dinner 
of ham and eggs. 

Either the medicines did n’t com- 
bine well, or the prescription ordered 
for the son did not suit the case of 
the father, for soon after dinner 
David came in exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
Elviry, help me onter the bed quick, 
an’ gimme the camphire, then holler 
ter Joe ter hitch up ole Prince, an’ 
drive down arter Doctor Tasker’s 





THE GRANITE STATE. 


spry’s ever he can, fur I’m dretful 
bad orf.’’ 

When the doctor arrived and heard 
the particulars of the case he shook 
his head and said it was a very serious 
matter. Prompt measures were 
taken, but David was a very sick 
man for a few days, and the doctor 
was obliged to visit his patient morn- 
ing and evening; -the neighbors 
watched to see him bouncing out of 
his gig at the Scrutons every day, 
and then every other day, until they 
saw him no more. 

Slowly David was recovering, and 
he now sat in his great armchair in 
the sitting-room. He looked out on 
the orchard, where the apple-trees 
stood in rows, like huge bouquets. 
Dandelions shone like stars in the 
green grass, and the old maple was 
full of leaves waving in the breeze. 
David Scruton was not contemplat- 
ing the beauties of nature outside, 
however; he was’ gazing at the 
doctor’s bill, which Joe had just 
brought in with his mail from the 
corner. 

‘‘Twenty dollars, Elviry!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Jest think on’t, am’ 
losin’ more’n a month’s work besides. 
That ere wuz a purty ’spensive dose 
I took, warn’t it?’’ 


THE GRANITE STATE. 


By Dana Smith Temple. 


‘The Granite State,’’ of thee we love to sing, 
Of all thy praise, and all thy honor bring, 

And with winds bleak, and skies so full of rain ; 
With all its snows and taps against the pane, 
We still love thee and pay thee honor well, 

And richer bards thy beauties oft shall tell. 





























MA]. GEORGE RAND. 


Maj. George Rand, manager of the New York Athletic club, who died in that 
city, January 19, 1904, was a native of the city of Portsmouth, born December 21, 
1846. He spent his early life in Boston, where he was a member of the Boston 
Cadets. Removing to New York he became a member of the famous Seventh 
regiment in 1869, finally becoming adjutant of the regiment, holding the position 
ten years, and then becoming captain of the sixth company, serving for another 
ten years. On the outbreak of the Spanish-American war he was commissioned 
major of the Two Hundred and Tenth New York Volunteers. He had for several 
years been one of the proprietors of the St. Cloud hotel. 


DR. CHARLES E. DEARBORN. 


Charles Ebenezer Dearborn, M. D., born in Nashua, Feburary 28, 1820, died at 
his home in Newton, Mass., December 6, 1903. 

Dr. Dearborn was the son of Ebenezer and Hannah (Dyson?) Dearborn. He 
was educated in the Nashua academy, then in charge of David Crosby, and at 
Dartmouth college, graduating in 1842. He went to Boston that year, and for a 
short time taught school in Yarmouth. Later he studied medicine and dentistry 
under Dr. Willard W. Codman. He practised dentistry with Dr. Daniel Harwood 
for ten years, then with Dr. David M. Parker for thirty-five years. Their offices 
were first located on Summer street, but later they removed to Boylston street, 
where they remained for many years. Dr. Dearborn for years had among his 
patients some of the best known people of the city. He retired two years ago. 

He was married to Miss Caroline M. Lawrence of Pepperell, April 30, 1875, 
and settled in Newton, where he resided for forty-five years. 

He was a member of the Dartmouth Club of Boston, being one of the oldest 
alumni of the college. Two sons, Edward E. Dearborn of Shelburne, Vt., and 
Henry M. Dearborn of Philadelphia, survive him. 


HON. HENRY H. PALMER. 


Henry H. Palmer, born in Orford, August 1, 1823, died in Piermont, January 
5, 1904. 

Mr. Palmer was a farmer by occupation, and settled in Piermont at the age of 
thirty-two years. He became one of the most successful farmers and best known 
citizens of the town, and was called extensively into the management of public 
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affairs, serving in all twenty-five years as a member of the board of selectmen. 
He also served the town two years as a representative in the legislature, and was 
for one term a state senator. 


He was twice married and is survived by one daughter. 
LEWIS H. DUTTON. 


Lewis Henry Dutton, for twenty years last past master of the Hancock school 
in Boston, died at his home in Winchester, Mass., Sunday, January 10, 1904. 

Mr. Dutton was born in Claremont, July 5, 1842, the son of Aaron and Phebe 
(Tracy) Dutton. His early years were spent in that town, where he assisted his 
father about his flouring mill, when not attending school. When eighteen years 
old, at the outbreak of the Civil war, he ran away from home and enlisted in the 
Third Vermont regiment. Following the fortunes of a soldier, he was fearfully 
injured at the battle of Fredericksburg. For a period of ninety days he lay in 
Harvard hospital, Washington, D. C., and for a year or more after his dischasge 
was obliged to use a crutch while his shattered foot was mending. 

Returning from the front, Mr. Dutton entered New London academy. Later he 
became a teacher in Manchester, where he remained a year. He next taught 
in the Eliot school, Boston, then was assigned to the Emerson and Adams schools, 
East Boston, and then to the Hancock school. 

Mr. Dutton was twice married, first to Clara A. Robinson of Manchester 
in 1871. She died in 1872, leaving a daughter, Mrs. George F. Edgett of Win- 
chester. A few years later he married Harriett Folger Parker of East Boston, 
who, with two children, Mrs. A. Miles Holbrook and Herbert N., of Winchester, 
survives. 

He was a member of John A. Hawes post, 156, G. A. R., East Boston, and had 
filled the position of commander. He was affiliated with Baalbec lodge of Masons, 
East Boston. Ten years ago the family moved to Winchester from East Boston. 


HON. LUCIUS SLADE. 


Hon. Lucius Slade, born in Aistead, April 12, 1818, died in Cambridge, Mass., 
January 13, 1904. 

Mr. Slade was a son of Samuel and Eunice ( Angier) Slade. His father was a 
farmer and his house was situated so near the Walpole line that the family have 
long been reckoned as practically citizens of Walpole. Mr. Slade was descended 
on his father’s side from John Slade, a Revolutionary soldier and one of the early 
settlers of Alstead, and on his mother’s from Silas Angier of Fitzwilliam, also a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

He attended the school taught by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner in Unity, and 
after graduating taught school for a number of years in Surry and elsewhere. 
After his marriage he settled on a farm between Drewsville and Alstead and car- 
ried it on for a year or more. In 1844 he removed to Boston and entered the 
employment of Aaron Aldrich in Faneuil hall market. He was later employed 
by John Miller in the butter, cheese, and egg business. Wishing to go into busi- 
ness for himself he kept the Central house in Brattle square for atime. He also 
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bought the Dunshee farm on the river road in Walpole and carried it on for nearly 
two years, his family living there, but was obliged to go to Boston so frequently 
that he found it impossible to carry it on to advantage. In 1851 he formed a 
partnership with his brother-in-law, George Rust, in Faneuil hall market. Mr. 
Rust retired in 1855 and removed to Walpole and after that Mr. Slade carried on 
the butter, cheese, and egg business alone for forty-four years. The name of Lu- 
cius Slade over the entrance of his place of business on Faneuil Hall square has 
been a familiar landmark for nearly half a century. 

He served in the Boston city council two years, and on the board of aldermen 
eight years, and also two years in the Massachusetts state senate, from 1860 to 
1862. He was also for a time a member of the school committee. 

Mr. Slade was a prominent Free Mason and Odd Fellow and one of the oldest 
members of the Boston club; but he was perhaps most widely known as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Lancers for more than fifty years, and as their captain for eight 
years. At the time of his death he was the oldest member. 

In 1840 he married Miss Lucy E. Rust of Alstead, who died in 1895. He 
leaves a son, Frank L. Slade of Cambridge and a daughter, Mrs. H. Sawyer of 
Walpole. 


EARL EVANS, M. D. 


Earl Evans, M. D., one of the most prominent and active medical practitioners 
in southern New Hampshire, died from apoplexy at his home in Winchester, 
October 27, aged sixty-nine. 

He was born in Brookline, Vt., son of Charles and Philena Fuller Evans. 
When a small boy his father purchased a large dairy farm in Halifax, Vt., whence 
the family moved. Here he received a common school education, after which he 
completed an academic course at Whitingham, Vt. Then, choosing the medical 
profession, he took a four years’ course at the Berkshire Medical college, Pitts- 
field, Mass., under the able leadership of President H. H. Childs, and was gradu- 
ated with high honors, receiving the degree of M. D. in 1856. After this he took 
a post-graduate course at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
city. ‘ 

In his first practice he was chief surgeon during the construction of the Hoosac 
tunnel, thus early in his career having much practical experience with fractures 
and dislocations. Later he entered upon a successful practice in Boston, but 
finding that the penetrating east winds of the New England metropolis were 
undermining his health, he removed to Winchester, N. H. Here he married 
Helen Euphrasia, only daughter of Capt. David Buffum, of the 16th N. H. Vols., 
and ever after resided. In 1876 he built a handsome residence on Parker street, 
and for fifteen years prior to his death was the proprietor of a well-equipped, 
up-to-date drug store, managed by an experienced registered pharmacist. 

Dr. Evans was a member of the Berkshire Medical association, Connecticut 
River Valley Medical association, and the medical society of the state of New 
Hampshire ; also, for more than twenty years, he was an esteemed member of the 
American Medical association, from which he was a delegate to the International 
Medical congress of 1890 at Berlin. 
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Dr. Evans was a very successful practitioner, and wholly devoted to his profes- 
sion. His reputation and practice extended over many towns in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, where he was often called in consultation, for his skill and 
quick perception enabled him to make ready and accurate diagnosis. It was often 
remarked by his professional friends that they had never met with a physician 
who would make as ready and accurate or correct diagnosis as Dr. Evans. His 
skill was rarely questioned, even by those who did not employ him, and if once 
called to a family, he remained their “ ever faithful doctor and most kind friend.” 
He is sincerely mourned to-day in many homes beside his own, as a member of 
their own household. 

Dr. Evans was a strong, whole-souled man, sympathetic, self-sacrificing and 
honest to the heart’s core. The doctor came 
of good Puritan stock. His mother’s ances- 
tor, Edward Fuller, came over in the A/ar- 





flower in 1620. Nine of her ancestors grad- 
uated at Yale and nine at Harvard in 1829. 
Of these, twelve were clergymen. Dr. Evans’ 
mother, Philena Fuller Evans, was a true, 
God-fearing woman, devoted to home and 
children, raising them in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. The doctor often 
spoke of his mother, with tender recollec- 
tions of her true piety, gentleness, and devo- 
tion to her family. His father, Charles 
Evans, was a well-to-do farmer and a man 








of much natural intelligence and executive 
ability. 





Dr. Evans was gifted with a power of at- 
— eo traction far above the average of men, and 
contact with him always left a strong im- 
pression. He had a large, kind heart and sympathetic nature. In all the years 
when called to ride through driving snow or sleet, he was ‘never heard to murmur 
or complain. The recompense was never considered by him, and he responded 
just as promptly to the call of the poorest patient as the rich. His calling was 
to him a high one, and he keenly felt the great responsibility of human life en- 
trusted to his care. He was very generous to the poor; the doctor’s sleigh 
often brought the necessities for the comfort of the patient and other members 
of the needy family. 

In a letter since Dr. Evans’ death, a lady of wide experience and travel writes : 
“T have been thinking of him since receiving the letter; of my first recollections 
of him. A jingling of sleighbells as he came down the road, driving at such a 
pace that every one who heard said: ‘There goes the doctor.’ Then the door 
opened, and in he came, with that great fur coat he used to wear and that cheer- 
ful way he always had with children. I believe I used to begin to get well from 
the moment he entered the room. And later, of his cheery greeting to brother 
and myself as he would pass us on our way to school; and even later, as he used 
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to whirl past my school when I was teaching,—a cloud of dust, and just a glimpse 
of his hand as he waved a greeting. He ever held his profession in the highest 
honor, and in all things pertaining to it has left a splendid record. I think when 
the ‘ Recording Angel’ sums up the account of Doctor’s life, the numberless visits 
of charity, the cases of suffering relieved without hope or wish for recompense, 
that in the name of Him who said, ‘When I was sick and ye visited me,’ there 
will be a large balance on the right side.” 

The doctor was very fond of children, never failing to give them a pleasant 
greeting. He will long be remembered by many now grown to maahood and 
womanhood for his pleasant fellowship with them when they were children. He 
was very fond of his home, and could always be found there when not busy in his 
profession or compelled by ill health to take a vacation, and when absent on these 
vacations he always returned sooner than expected, saying he had stayed away as 
long as he could; he wanted to get home. 

Some years ago his nervous system became so impaired from continuous strain 
that he was compelled, several winters, to seek health and rest among the orange 
groves of Florida, as well as in a continental tour of Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and France. These vacations partially restored health, so 
that he continued in active practice till the day previous to his death. His earthly 
career closed, as he had often expressed the desire it might, working till the sum- 
mons came, and then permitted to drop to sleep and pass over, without pain and 
suffering, into the border land. 
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